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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REPORTS OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
BOARDS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


1. Third Annual Report of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, pp. 32.— 
May, 1810. ae 

2, Annual Report of the Board of Missions, pp. 67.—May, 1840. 

3. Annual Report of the Board of Education, pp. 22.— May, 1840. 

4. Second Annual Report of the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
fo the General Assembly, pp. 20.—May, 1810. 


I. The kingdom of the Lord Jesus, is a kingdom of service: 
Whoever would be great in it, must be so by labour and service. 
W hoever would be greatest of all, must exceed all in true service. 
(Matt. xx. 256—8.) Whoever exerts influence on any other ground, 
are at Once traitors and usurpers. 

The church of the living God, has for its mission on earth, to 
preserve, and to extend the truth. And when every word that has 
proceeded out of the mouth of God, for the instruction and the 
guidance of man, shall be received and cherished by the whole 
kindreds of the earth; then, but no sooner, will she have reached 
the first stage, at which it is justifiable for her to take the least 
repose. 

In proportion as the Presbyterian church has purged herself from 
the leaven of error, she has in the same degree, bestirred herself 
to extend the truth. And every true child of God, in her whole 
borders, must rejoice to see her steadfastly advancing in the work 
committed to her; and should, to his ability, joyfully and vigorously 
help the work. But to the office-bearers, in this wide spread com- 
munion, is it more especially a subject of high and solemn consid- 
eration—that these beauteous cords be lengthened, and these firm 
stakes be strengthened ; even as the place of her tent is enlarged, 
and as the curtains of her habitation are stretched forth.—(Isaiah 
liv. 2.) Oh! that there should remain any longer, a class of idle, 
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secular, self-seeking office bearers, in a church so lately and so 
thoroughly purged! But let it never be forgotten, that the spirit 
of indifference to God and to his cause, is amongst the most dis- 
honoring of all the evil spirits that can fall upon achurch ; and that 
a people who will not work, is far more sure of destruction, and 
far less to be pitied, than a people robbed and pealed. 

The reform in the Presbyterian church, begun in 1837 and 1838, 
is one of the most remarkable and providential, in the history of 
God's people. It will be found, also, unless we greatly misjudge, 
one of the most enduring in its effects, one of the most extensive 
in its influence. It is, however, to be remembered, that this reform 
is not complete ; that it was a work of years which brought us to 
the brink of ruin; and that it must be a work no less protracted, 
that can heal thoroughly, the hurt of the daughter of our people. 
Every event makes it manifest that there are those still lingering in 
her bosom, whose feelings, yea, whose convictions, should lead 
them elsewhere: and who by the very fact of remaining, indicate 
at once a want of candor, of truth, and of integrity. But it is not 
of these we speak; nor do we mean to deny, that the force of 
events may have separated from us, many who should now be with 
us. What we allude to, is the fact, that we have, as a communion 
—through along career of timidity, and amid years of diminished 
zeal and fidelity, acquired habits of thought, of action, and o 
feeling—which are alien to us; and which must be changed before 
our reformation is complete. 

A church in a highly developed state of practical efficiency, must 
have clear views of the work which it ought to do—it must have 
scriptural and efficient modes of operation—and it must operate 
with the high, active, vigorous spirit, by which only, can great suc- 
cess be commanded. Every part of God’s providence, mediate 
and immediate, operates through second causes; and in this sense 
it is, of course, that we speak. 

If. These annual reports of the ecclesiastical Boards of the 
Presbyterian church, develope in an official form, the operations of 
that body; the boards are themselves the means by which she ope- 
rates ; and their reports reveal, to a great extent, the spirit which 
actuates her people. While many find in these reports, only 
grounds of joy and hope; we look at them in a light somewhat 
different: and while undoubtedly, they afford us great satisfaction 
On many accounts, the general impression is not without a serious 
admixture of anxiety. Werejoice that the church is at work, in all 
the great departments covered by these reports; that the work is, 
as a whole, advancing ; that good fruit is gathered as we proceed ; 
that many of our particular congregations are making great and 
noble efforts. At these things our hearts are glad. Our grounds 
of uneasiness, are not less real and striking; and we propose to 
suggest some of them for general consideration ; which we do the 
more readily, as our feelings and opinions are not, as yet, exten- 
sively participated by our brethren—so far as we are able to decide 
from the course of events. 

And first of all, it strikes us with very great force, that the Pres- 
byterian church in the United States, is not sufficiently alive to her 
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real vocation. She does not appreciate her position, her resources, 
her power. She is not adequately impressed with the greatness of 
her mission, and of her means to accomplish it. Every thing con- 
nected with the church; its extent and great diffusion—the char- 
acter of its ministry and of the population which has adopted it; 
its principles—coincident with so much that distinguishes the 
present age, and which will still more remarkably distinguish the 
ages to come; its glorious reminiscenses ; its posture with reference 
to every other church—and to all capital differences between them 
in doctrine and order; these, and a multitude of other considera- 
tions, which we pass by, place this communion in a position so 
commanding for good—that our wonder is, that every member of 
it does not perceive the distinguishing dispensation committed to 
it, and burn with sacred enthusiasm to make her worthy of her lot. 
We give, we work, we plan, we live, yea and die, as if God had 
given us but a common lot; as if our destiny were filled up by 
common things. We allowed ourselves to be persuaded, by a 
close corporation at Boston, and two or three voluntary committees 
in New York, for so long a period—that we were still in our child- 
hood ; and that if we ever arrived at maturity, it would only be to 
obtain a kind of under-service, in the outer courts of God’s house : 
that we have, in a degreee, the spirit of our long, degraded, and 
stupifying servitude to Independency and Semi-Pelagianism, still 
animating our free proceedings—and their idle and inefficient 
forms, hindering our liberated action.~ The things in which we 
truly had small profit, while we were exercised thereby, are things 
of which instead of being now ashamed, we are still hindered by 
their remaining influence over us. 

The high considerations touching the work which God has set 
before our body, and the inadequate conceptions which we seem to 
have of it, are remarkably true of every portion of the Presbyte- 
rian church throughout the earth. The Reformed church, as she 
came forth from the deep and vast agitations of the sixteenth cen- 
tury—was thoroughly, essentially, and except as to portions of it 
in Germany and England, universally Presbyterian. The progress 
of events has isolated the various fragments of this great Reformed 
church, and caused them to love each other less, and to survey their 
great destiny with a less enlarged vision, than was meet. It is an 
jmmense desideratum of the age, that the Reformed church through- 
out the earth, as constituting a vast interest in the bosom of our 
common Christianity, should bind again the loosened bands ef its 
ancient fellowship, and feel how essentially its work and mission is 
every-where the same. There is no glory here below, now within 
the reach of some great and heaven inspired man—equal to that 
of bringing again into intimate fellowship the Presbyterian church- 
es of the earth. In such a work, many indications exist to show 
that our own country must be the field on which it must be success- 
fully begun. And although none have suggested, none that we 
know of, have conceived a detailed plan—still we are ready to be 
responsible, not only for the suggestion itself, but for the predic- 
tion, that the result is possible, is necessary,—yea ultimately, is 
énevitable,—Our body, is the largest Presbyterian one in this coun- 
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try; perhaps, in the world. From us, therefore, most properly, 
most disinterestedly, most effectually, could such a scheme of 
benificent wisdom emanate. Who will lead forth our people to- 
wards it? 

III. But to return to our immediate subject; we are seriously 
inclined to think, that one great reason why the Presbyterian 
church in the United States has not more thoroughly and more 
rapidly awakened herself to her duty and her destiny, isto be found 
in the very means themselves by which it has been attempted to 
make her act. And to this subject we desire to direct the atten- 
tion of our readers; more especially as it involves Ecclesiastical 
Boards, and permanent paid agencies for collecting funds. 

In regard to the former of these, we object ; first, that they are a 
virtual surrender of the principle of ecclesiastical control. The 
Assembly appoints these boards, upon a nomination previously 
made up and agreed to by those in possession; and that is the sum 
total of its real authority practically exercised over them. They 
are no more a practical exertion of ecclesiastical control, than the 
boards at Boston and New York would have been if the Assembly 
had appointed them to do its work for it. Their members are not 
members of the Assembly ;—they are, as to very many of them, not 
even eligible to seats in the Assembly; they are appointed for such 
periods of services as to be absolutely independent of every partic- 
ular assembly, except, by abolishing them and erecting new ones; 
and in every respect they are, in their nature, office, and movement, 
thoroughly Congregational—and as thoroughly not Presbyterial. 

Secondly; they are of no sort of use. ‘The Board of Foreign 
Missions meets once a year; and even then, sometimes, (as at its 
last meeting) refuses even to hear the minutes of its own Executive 
Committee, for the preceding year, read. Other boards meet 
monthly ; and then, A. B. and C. approve, as a board, what C. B. 
and A. did as a committee. Boards of eighty or a hundred mem- 
bers, usually muster a dozen at their meetings. Atthese meetings 
any attempt to call in question the doings of the Executive Commit- 
tee is considered ungracious; and indeed, in one most important 
board, that of Publication, the Executive Committee had, and per- 
haps still has, co-ordinate power, with the Board itself, as to some of 
its most important functions. 

Thirdly; our experience teaches us, as reason also shows, that 
the great effect of these boards is to cast all power into a few cen- 
tral hands—and render them as indcpendent as possible of the 
action of the Assembly. The notion of any responsibility in these 
boards is a mere figment. Two or three persons control the pro- 
ceedings of the Executive Committee ; and then when the Board 
comes to review their doings, they have become the doings of the 
Committee, and have the weight of that whole body, and for this 
reason, should be, as they argue, and are generally confirmed by 
the Board: then the same doings are, for a like reason, approved 
in Assembly: and the church having Committee, Board, and As- 
sembly to vouch, of course approve: but remotely—A. and B., 
after all did the thing, and there never was any just or real super- 
usion of their action. 
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Fourthly ; these boards, with other nominal ecclesiastical opera- 
tions, are all so located and filled, that in truth, the Presbyterian 
church is managed, through these contrivances, by about two or 
three dozen persons—in all its great practical operations. Their 
efficient managers are as absolute a hierarchy as exists upon the 
face of the earth; and if they are the best hierarchy of all—nay 
even a Presbyterian hierarchy—=still let its true nature be distinctly 
seen and known. 


To set these matters in a simple light, we will detail a few indis- 
putable facts. 

We have seven large organizations in the eastern part of our 
church and country; viz.: 1. The Board of Missions: 2. The 
Board of Education; 3. The Board of Publication; 4. The Board 
of Foreign Missions; 5. The Trustees of the Assembly; 6. The 
Directors of the Seminary at Princeton; 7. The Trustees of that 
Seminary. We have already seen how it is, that in the most of 
these, the practical and efficient power resides, permanently, in a 
very few hands; and that, really without responsibility, since their 
power is exerted in other names. We will now point out how it may 
be, nay truly how it is, that the same hands, become the common 
receptacle of the power of the church, in all its modes of action. 

We have before us, lists of all the names connected in May, 1840, 
with all the seven organizations named above. It is a list of which 
any church might be proud; but it is not the church; and it leads 
the church into a grand error, as to who control its affairs. There 
are, in effect, residing in Philadelphia, about one dozen persons, 
ministers and laymen, who are the real Board of Missions, Board 
of Publication, and Board of Education; and who have the official 
power to be largely all the rest, if they please. 

The Rev'd , is, l. A Trustee of the Assembly; 2. A 
Director of the Seminary; 3. A Trustee of the Seminary; 4. Mem- 
ber of the Ex. Com. of the Board of Missions; 5."Member of the 
Board of Education; 6. Ditto, Board of Publication; 7. Ditto, 
Board of Foreign Missions. Total—just all! 




















The Rev'd , oficer or member of all those seven great 
operations! 
The Rev’d , officer or member of all but one (nota 


Trustee of Princeton Seminary). 

The Rev’d —— , officer or member of all the seven but 
one (not a Trustee of Princeton Seminary). 

We have looked through the lists, in regard to a few laymen. 
Mr. , is, 1. Trustee of the Assembly; 2. Trustee of the 
Seminary ; 3. Member Ex. Com. Board of Pablication; 4. Do. do. 
do. do. Education; 5. Do. do. do. d6. Domestic Missions; 6. 
Member of the Board of Foreign Missions. Not a Director at 
Princeton. 

Mr. , and Mr. , and Mr. , stand 
just about in the same relations to the church, through these various 
organizations. 

Now is there a man in the whole church, who would be content 
to permit such a result, if it were nakedly propounded? Not one. 
But interpose a variety of contrivances, called Boards, Committees, 
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and what not; and then, the whole church, very calmly submits to 
it; though really the result is nearly the same. Js there a man in 
the church, who believes that any four or five ministers in Philadel- 
phia, are at all superior to four or five hundred of their brethren ; 
much less so much so, as to justify such a result—even if it were 
otherwise scriptural, constitutional, profitable, modest, or Presby- 
terial >—Not one. 

We unhesitatingly say, then, that, in our opinion, these boards 
ought allto be abolished: that the Trustees of the Assembly and 
the Seminary, should be active, competent, and experienced men 
of business ; that all the other organizations ought to be substi- 
tuted by committees—one for each object—all made up of different 
persons—appointed by the Assembly from time to time—respon 
sible to it—and thoroughly Presbyterial, in reality as well as in 
name. Who would ever think of buying membership in such a 
committee? Or of appointing a long list of vice-presidents to one 
of them? Or of asking to subject one of them to the civil servil- 
lance of the Pennsylvania courts? Or of allowing them to be legal 
corporations, independent of the Assembly? Or of passing by their 
year’s work, with two or three set—exhortatory speeches, during 
a morning session of the Assembly?—No, no: we should then 
be back again upon the true platform from whence we have wander- 
ed; and business would be done by simple, efficient, scriptural, 
presbyterial modes ; it would be done by those really set to do it; 
and there would no longer be manifested this tendency to local and 
personal control—this hierarchic Presbyterianism—of which the 
Bible and our fathers have left no trace nor record. 

IV. We now proceed to the topic of a paid and permanent 
agency for the collection of funds; and we suggest what it seems 
our duty to say on this subject, with a perfect knowledge, that the 
boards themselves, the Assembly, and the greater portion of the 
religious press that has spoken, have distinctly approved the gen- 
eral plan as it now stands. 

We say, first, that the present system is utterly futile in its means 
and results. It does not reach annually, one in five of our churches, 
for any one of our boards ; not one in three, if all the churches 
visited for all the boards, be taken into the account. Now to call 
that @ system, and to defend it as such, which after years of trial 
has such a result; seems to us, absolute trifling. We have no 
system; nothing that approaches one. A true system, if it could 
not reach all in one year, would aim to do it in two, four, or ten 
years. But our agents in general, have never contemplated reach- 
ing more than our select churches; and have gone round and round 
these, till many of them do not even deem it necessary to plead 
their cause any more; but merely preach a sermon, and tell after- 
wards what their errand is. We doubt if one half of our churches 
have ever been visited by an agent of any one of our boards; in 
our own Presbytery, which is very central, we know they never 
were. Nor do we believe that there is at present any systematic 
plan on foot, by either board, that would reach all our churches, 
even a single time, at the end of twenty years. The bulk of our 
churches have never been either solicited or instructed through any 
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agency ; and as long as things continue as they are, never will be. 
The direct end of our past efforts, as a whole, (with some illus- 
trious exceptions indeed,) has been to get the most money, in the 
shortest time, by the fewest agents. And so total has been the 
failure of the method practised ; that our church courts have resort- 
ed constantly, to the spontaneous method, to help out our decrepid 
system of agencies; and have filled the land with appeals to the 
omitted churches, for spontaneous aid. ‘These appeals always fail: 
for the omitted churches, understanding that there is an agency on 
fuot, and seeing constant defences of that system, and constant 
Outcry against all others, naturally conclude that they as well as 
others, will be reached finally ; and that the dest system is as good 
for them as for any one else. In the meantime, if there ever will 
be a time, when an agency once set on foot, can be abandoned— 
that is, if this system is not perpetual; that time is surely come as 
to many of those churches which have been so long and so regu- 
larly visited. It seems to us, then, perfectly clear, that a change is 
needed. What shall it be? 

This is the second consideration; and it divides itself into two 
questions, viz.: 1. Shall we abandon the system of paid agencies 
entirely ? Or, 2. Shall it be so enlarged as to cover the whole field ? 

We have nearly 2,000 churches. According to the mode of 
operation heretofore, 100 a year to each agent, is an excessive 
allowance: indeed if only the Sabbath day be used to present the 
cause, is nearly two for each Sabbath in the year. So that to visit 
them all three times a year, for the three boards that require annual 
collections, would require, in all, from fifty to sixty agents ; besides, 
aid at the several offices. The salaries and contingencies of these 
agents at the present rate—would alone involve an expense of sizly 
or seventy thousand dollars per annum ; that is about one half of the 
present annual contribution of the churches, to all our boards! 
‘The mere statement of the facts, presents a case from which we 
presume the whole church revolts. Nor do we believe it would be 
possible to cover the church with a really efficient and general sys- 
tem of agencies, for the three boards already indicated ; except at 
such an expense of men and money, as to be intolerable. 

W hile on this branch of the subject, we must be allowed to say, 
that wrong notions appear to us, to prevail in regard to the expenses 
of our benevolent operations in two opposite respects. Many 
seem to think, that the expenses are extravagant, and might be 
greatly reduced; while others imagine that our agents and opera- 
tions form a sort of thing to itself, and that in regard to them, ex- 
penses may be incurred, which are neither lawful nor possible, in 
regard to the rest of us and our affairs. It appears to us, that our 
agents should be classed and paid, with the average of our pastors 
—and neither with those above, nor those below that; and that all 
the expenses of our boards should be regulated on a similar scale 
of prudence and fairness. If the boards have erred—it has cer- 
tainly been in rising above the standard; for as a class, our agents 
are far better paid than the average of our pastors. Nor have the 
explanations usually made, by any means satisfied us on this general 
head ; but we pass the subject by. 
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As to the total abandonment of a system of paid agencies for 
collecting money, even if our minds were perfectly clear on the 
subject—it would not be worth while to urge it, under the present 
siate of public sentiment. That it must finally come to this, or 
very nearly to it, in all purely denominational operations, we are 
perfectly satisfied: and that the moment it becomes absolutely 
necessary to make spontaneous collections, and for the church 
courts to manage the spontaneous agencies and exchanges in their 
bounces respectively, for this object,—it will be well done, we have 
no doubt; nay, that at this moment, the saving in expense would 
equal the falling off in the contributions, we are very sanguine. 
All these are weighty considerations ; and we leave them and this 
part of the subject, to our readers, with the single remark ; that in 
our judgment, every thing should assume such a shape, as to look 
ultimately to a result, very nearly a-kin to this; a state of case, in 
which every pastor would willingly do his duty ; and every Presby- 
tery would take care that he did it. 

In the present state of our church, what we need, is an agency, 
very limited and very select; an agency not so much to get money, 
as to organize our affairs, and enlighten and rouse our people, and 
especially our church courts; an agency, not to go round and 
round our large cities and strong churches, acting without a fixed 
plan, covering ultimately every part of the church: but an agency 
that shall be able to lay down, and erect a great plan that will work 
by its own force, when it is fully set up. One great mind, in each 
of our agencies could do this in due time, if he could be got, and 
then permitted to doit. Such an agency would be a blessing, not 
td be appreciated ; but any thing short of it, is at once transient 
and inefficient. ‘T’o secure such an agency, and to preserve, appre- 
ciate, and uphold it, when obtained, requires an organization like 
that we have ventured to suggest in the forepart of this paper; an 
organization, simple, strong, real, adequate to the work, and im- 
pregnated with its spirit. 

We are aware that the pressing demands of all our benevolent 
operations, for the utmost extent of funds that can be collected ; 
is urged as a vehement plea, for the continuance of existing expe- 
dients, for the present. We will answer the plea, by a comparison 
of one congregation with one agent—that is, by facts rather than 
arguments. And before proceeding to do so, we desire to record 
the deep conviction which is on our minds, that unless something 
is done, and that effectually, and soon—these boards will all run 
down. We have already shown that no failure of the proper mode 
of action which our principles and system suggest, could well be 
greater than we have already encountered, in trying experiments 

alien tous. But we fear worse things still, if matters only take their 
natural course. 

But to our statement. We know a congregation which is not 
of the richest class, whose session book, containing its official 
record of charitable collections from April, 1833, to April, 1840— 
seven years—we have carefully examined. The sums follow. For 
the year ending in April, 1834, $2,650; do. 1835, $1,502; do. 

36, $1,895; do. 737, $2,256; do. 938, $3,204; do. ’39, $3,417 ; 
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do. '40, $7,710. This last item swelled by the Semi- Centenary ; all 
the rest, regular collections for benevolent objects : the sums stated 
subject to no drawback, salary, travelling expenses, perquisite, of 
what not. So far as these monies went to our boards, they were 
generally got by agents. But less than half, year by year, has been 
collected in that way; and for the last two years, only two causes 
have been presented by an agent,—one of them once, and one 
twice ; and since January Ist, 1839—that is for a year and eight 
months, up to this time, but one agent has presented any cause in 
ut, and he got about $300 out of about nine thousand subscribed 
within that time. 

Now let us hear from the agent. Virginia and North Carolina, 
are united under what is called the Central Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. They have an agent expressly for those two Synods. There 
are in those Synods, we suppose, without adding the list, above 
300 churches. Well, from all these, this agent collected, during 
the year ‘or in (May we suppose) 183%, the sum of $8,000— 
of which $1,600, or one dollar in every five, went for tare and tret. 
—(See the hiss Paster’s article in our present number.) During 
the year ending May 1, 1840, this same agent collected and remit- 
ted $4,495 ; (see p. 23, Third Annual Report of the Board of Foreign 
Missions ;) to which add the $1,600, as before, and we have $6,095; 
of which above twenty-six dollars in every hundred were tare and 
tret. We remember, also, that during the former year, this agent had 
considerable aid from the general agent of the Foreign Board. 

The only remark we shall make at present, on these comparative 
statements is, that the aforesaid agent, in the midst of his vast, un- 
requited, and profitable labors, made a written proposal to the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Foreign Missions in New York—to do 
what—reader, do you suppose? Only, to dismiss the pastor of 
the aforesaid congregation from the Board, for the good of the 
cause! That’s all. Is it wonderful that with such a spirit, ¢n our 
masters, nothing can be reformed, and nothing done by the pastors 
of our churches? 

V. Such are our views. If our readers find in our boards and their 
operations, a general state of things responsive to them, supposing 
them to be correct ; we shall be happy to be mistaken in that respect. 
If the views themselves are erroneous, then they at least have this 
to commend them, that they are not in favor in high quarters. 

That our church ought to do more than she is doing—none can 
doubt. That the individuals who control and regulate her opera- 
tions, might do far more, with a better organization, and on more 
efficient principles; and more especially, by a more suitable divis- 
ion of labour, power and office, seems to us equally clear. And if 
these observations should tend to have more done, or what is done, 
better done, their sole aim is attained. That every consideration 
urges us, to lay aside all foreign principles heterogeneous to our 
system; and placing our affairs on the strong and broad founda- 
tions which God has laid, and which, by his grace, have been made 
known to us; to urge them forward with constancy, and a sober, 
but deep and sustained zeal—must be the conviction of every true 
hearted member of our communion. 
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We omit various remarks, which we had intended to throw into 
this article ; intending, if Providence permits, to take some future 
notice of several things which have struck us, in these importan’ 
reports. 





[For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine.] 


SKETCHES AND RECOLLECTIONS FROM MY NOTE BOOK. 
No. V1. 
Spirit of the Papacy. 


Taere is no element known to chemistry more subtle and dif- 
fusive, than is the spirit of the Papacy. [In the language of the 
mathematicians, it is infinitely compressible and infinitely expan- 
sive. Like the toad in the rock, it can live, heremetically sealed 
up, to any length of time, or under any adverse circumstances, and 
yet when these are removed, it is as full of vitality and the activities 
which evidence that vitality, as if its energies had never for one 
moment been dormant! Like the fabled frozen serpent, only let it 
be warmed, even by the absence of a vigilant faithfulness to piety 
and patriotism, and you will soon see that the serpent is all there, 
and that it is all serpent. Nor is this as strange or miraculous, 
as at first sight might appear. Ignorance, wilful and determined 
ignorance of the papacy, alone, can make these things strange. 
The spirit of ‘‘ the beast and the false prophet,” needs only to be 
investigated, and its qualities tried, by any moral or spiritual test, at 
once to prove and account for these facts. No sooner shall we dis- 
cover the character and properties of the papal god, than all diff- 
culties and darkness will vanish. 

Now this spirit is nothing more nor less than the sublimated, 
concentrated essence of man’s fallen nature, systematized, embodied 
and acted out upon a large scale, and by a great mass, as by a sin- 
gle man. In other systems, this spirit is, compartively, diluted, 
and what is more, acting without system, is not only to a great de- 
gree without energy, but in its collisions neutralizes and destroys 
itself so much as to be but partially efficient in the production of 
evil. But not so in the papal system. Here it is organized and 
under a single head, whom God, by way of eminence calls ‘the 
man of sin,” it wields a concentrated energy, moving always en 
masse, while by directness of action, and unity of power and pur- 
pose, together with the force resulting from the unmixed character 
of its opposition to God, it is of most constant and fearful efficiency 
in the cause of satan. This spirit God himself describes as ‘‘ enmi- 
ty,’ that is not and can not be reconciled. If it was only inimical, 
it might be changed, but being “enmity,” that is, being opposed 
to God, not only as a quality of its character, but as the very essence 
of its being ; the fact is at once evident and incontrovertible, that it 
can undergo no change. We hold it, therefore, beyond controversy, 
except by drivelling ignorance, or pitiable insanity, that the spirit of 
the papacy being not merely tmimical to God, but enmity against 
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Him, must either live and act just as it is, or be utterly and forever 
destroyed. Thereis not, and in the nature of things, cannot be 
another alternative. The greatest enemy, however long or labori- 
ously he may have opposed God, may be reconciled and made a 
friend, while that which is ‘ enmity’’ cannot, for if you take away 
the essence, you take away the thing; consequently unchanged con- 
linuance or entire destruction are the only alternatives in such a 
case. And where is the student of the Bible, who has examined 
it in relation to the monstrous, concentrated and embodied spirit 
of the papacy, which is in essence “ enmity to God,’’ who can put 
his finger on a single text which holds forth any promise of change 
or renovation? On the contrary, are not all such constrained to 
agree on the recorded fact that a fearful destruction is the awful 
doom there denounced against this mystical Babylon? It is not 
necessary to stop here to mention that it is the system of papacy, 
and not individuals belonging to it, of which we speak. 

Do not, then, both facts and philosophy—the express word of 
God, and the demonstrative inductions of correct reason concur 
upon this important subject ?—Do they not by their direct and com- 
bined attestation of the fact, and their reflex support of each other, 
give a prominence and a proof to this solemn subject which none 
but the morally or intellectually blind can avoid seeing, and which 
none but the seared in heart can see without feelings of profound 
and solemn awe! It is surely no subject of pleasure to contem- 
plate or record either the entire and unavoidable destruction of this 
great system with its beast and its false prophets, or the woful de- 
jusion and the spirit of enmity to God which requires and necessi- 
tates such a fearful fall. But it is a truth—a recorded truth, and 
we may not contradict nor be slow of heart even in believing that 
which the Holy Ghost has thought proper to reveal; nor must we 
through the operations of any sickly sentimentality indulge a desire 
contrary to his purity and wisdom. ‘True, it is a fearful prospect, 
and one of most solemn consideration, and forbids all levity, much 
more any rejoicing. It is God in the majesty of his holiness, and 
we may neither sorrow nor repine ; but it is God in the majesty of 
his retributive justice, and we, as sinners, cannot but tremble at the 
fierceness of his anger and the destructive power of his purity and 
truth ! 

In order to prove that this spirit is ‘enmity to God ;” that it is 
so in the very essence of its being, and consequently that if this 
enmity were taken away it would be destroyed; we have only to 
take a cursory glance at those outward evidences of its nature, by 
which it is known and felt in society. The whole system of the 
papacy is confessedly, nay boastingly exhibited as being an agency 
which occupies the place of God on earth, usurping and exercising 
his power and attributes. He who wields it, proclaims himself ‘‘the 
Lord God, the Pope!” He sits as God in the temple of God, pro- 
claiming himself to be above every name and power! Nay, he not 
only puts God aside, as it regards this world, but blasphemously 
essays to perform acts here, which forestall God in the world to 
come! For instance, the Pope of Rome and those to whom he 
delegates power, not only and professedly act as God, and in the 
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place of the Holy Ghost, in pardoning sin, and giving exemption 
from it, as well as selling plenary indulgencies for its future com- 
mission, but by the sacrament of extreme unction at the moment 
of death, they give final and complete sanctification, by which God 
himself is shut up to the necessity of receiving them into his king- 
dom above, thus actually and in fact, if not in form taking a stand 
above the Highest, by performing an act which binds Him in his 
own power and province, and that to all eternity! This power, 
then, assumes and asserts temporal and eternal power; bodily and 
spiritual dominion! The crown of universal earthly empire and 
the crown of spiritual empire are both claimed; and the power 
emanating from them professedly exercised by the papacy! Yes, 
and it is their boast that they have it and exercise it. She is 
God in the temple of God, and she glories in it even to intoxication. 
Hence she claims America as she does Italy—Baltimore as she 
does Rome, and the Methodist or Lutheran, &c., as the Papist— 
all countries with their inhabitants are hers! The revolted, it is at 
once her duty and policy to reclaim, whether it be individuals or 
nations, and hence the emigration of her Jesuit Priests—and hence 
her schools located where there are few if any Catholics!—and 
hence her free schools for Protestant children where pay is demand- 
ed for the children of Papists !—and hence the combined efforts of 
all popish nations and governors to make America, especially the 
United States the field of their great missionary exertions! Now 
in such a power, thus claiming all nations and all souls and all 
power, earthly and ghostly, it is evident there can be no change 
unless extinction. If it reigns, God cannot; if God reigns, it 
cannot. 

But to see the extremes of folly and presumption—of the papal 
assumption of God-like power on the one hand, and its stooping 
down to the very nadir of ghostly Charlatanism on the other, it is 
necessary to visit her in Europe, where she feels at home, and where 
a long repetition of her blasphemies and absurdities have given her, 
as she seems to think, a prescriptive right to act out her whole 
character, while custom has either reconciled the inhabitants to her 
conduct, or so blunted their sensibilities and blinded their percep- 
tions as to produce silence if not approval. Nothing but experi- 
ence could have satisfied a rational man that such things could be 
without universal execration, as many of the popish doings of daily 
use in many parts of Europe. For instance, the custom of putting 
up a corpse On its way to the grave to auction, in order to obtain 
money on pretence of praying the soul out of purgatory, is one of 
universal and daily usage. Every person who has resided for any 
length of time in Catholic countries, is well acquainted with this 
priestly and popish device to obtain money. The person, at the 
moment of death, by the kindness of his friends, obtained, for a 
certain consideration, extreme unction ; by which the priest, acting 
as God, by a power delegated by the Pope, prepares him for heaven ; 
and yet, with a bare-facedness, indicative at once of the impudence 
of the craft and the ignorance of their dupes, this same priest will 
stop the funeral procession at some public corner or cross roads, 
and after reciting the horrors of purgatory, and the sufferings of the 
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soul of him whose body lies before them, calls upon every good 
Christian—upon every generous and feeling heart—upon all the 
neighbors and friends of the deceased, but especially upon all his 
relatives, to come forward with their donations to purchase prayers 
for his speedy passage through the fires of purgatory! Immedi- 
ately after this speech from the priest, a number of persons take 
their hats off and go through the crowd to take up the desired and 
requested donations, which are handed over to the priest. Having 
arrived at the grave yard, if any additional persons are there, the 
same thing is perhaps acted over again. And what gives point to 
this matter, is, the impression which the papacy has made upon 
society, that not only the speedy deliverance of the soul, but the 
honor of the departed, as well as the respect in which the family of 
the deceased is held, all depend on and are exhibited by the amount 
of the collections taken up. If they are small, then the friends 
and relatives lightly regard the deceased and his family, and he will 
have a long and hard passage through purgatory; if they are mu- 
nificent, it speaks highly for them, and he wiil soon be forced 
through this fiery ordeal, by the frequency and fervency of the prayers 
that shall be offered! Now this indecent and unseemly conduct, 
which shows at once the cupidity and want of benevolence of the 
popish spirit, which will do nothing even for the salvation of the 
soul of the poorest but in lieu of money paid, and the extreme 
ignorance under which they labor, upon whom the incubus of popery 
presses,—I say this indecent conduct, strange as it may appear to 
us, is as Common in popish countries as any other of their devices 
for extracting money from the grasp of oppressed and priest-ridden 
poverty. Yes, and it is now so common, that even Protestants 
not only look upon it as a thing of course, but actually throw in 
their donations like the rest, and measure them too by their opinion 
of the deceased, or their respect to his family! What a comment- 


ary on the words of the poet! and what a solution of human 
nature ! 


‘¢ Vice is a monster of such frightful mein, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen; 
But soon we grow familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


Yes, and what a lesson to Protestant America! Let this power 
once establish its abominations before our youth—make them 
familiar by sending them to be educated in popish seminaries—— 
establish the atheistical maxim that no matter what a man believes 
provided he is sincere—in other words, no matter what a man 
believes provided he does believe it, and soon familiarized to the 
visible and moral deformity, we shall “ first endure, then pity, and 
then embrace’”’ it. 
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THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THE CANON LAW. 


The manner of its Suppression in England by Act of Parliament.— 
The Statute of 25, Henry VIII. chap. 9, considered and explained. 
—(From the London Weekly Packet on Popery, part iii. Packets 
xiv. and xv.) 


Very near or about the beginning of the 12th century, that great 
prop of Papal usurpation, the caNoN Law, that had long before been 
hatching, was first midwifed into the world (in a body) by Gratien 
and others: which afterwards being studied in schools and encour- 
aged by the hierarchy, had such a vogue as to check the greatest 
powers in Christendom, and continues in no small (though very 
undeserved) reputation in several countries to this very day. Of the 
rise and progress of this great ecclesiastical engine, we would give 
the reader a brief account; first, in general; and secondly, as it 
had, or has particular reference to England. 

As for the original of what is called the caNON Law, we may, 
without injuring truth, thus draw its pedigree :—After Constantine 
the Great had restored peace to the churches, the bishops of Rome 
being by the favor of princes increased in honors and riches, the 
spirit of pride and ambition entered into them, and gathered 
strength by degrees, suggesting that because the dignity of the first 
See was willingly granted to them, therefore they ought to have 
dominion over all the churches: and that as Rome (the common- 
wealth thereof) ruled over other cities and provinces, so the bishop 
of Rome, as a spiritual monarch, must rule over all other bishops ; 
that, therefore, from all parts of the world appeal must be to him ; 
and from him receive orders and decrees. Thus the church of 
Rome (that is, the Pope and his dependent creatures) having by the 
various subtleness and encroachments before mentioned, usurped 
to itself an absolute dominion, and being become a politic body, 
only nominally spiritual, found it necessary to have a certain sys- 
tem of laws, whereby to govern and preserve itself: but so far hath 
she deviated from the primitive platform, that the rules of Holy 
Scripture would by no means suit such an over-grown monster, and 
therefore she was forced to invent new ones of her own, and yet 
still obtrude them on the world as Divine prescriptions: hence came 
those falsifications of the acts of divers councils, the forging of can- 
ons in the names of the apostles, and antedating others, wresting 
of scriptures and the writings of the fathers, &c. Their advice 
had often been desired by their fellow bishops ; sometimes, in cases 
of controversy, appeals had been made to them; and oftener by their 
ambitious and pragmatic humor, they had made bold to send abroad 
(like dictators) their orders in matters of ceremony and external 
government of the church. All these being carefully registered, 
each former usurpation served as a precedent to justify a greater 
afterwards, interpreting the friendly admonitions and arbitriments 
of their predecessors, to be oracles proceeding from a just jurisdic- 
tion ; and whatever they at any time (though never so groundlessly) 
had decreed, must be observed as an unavoidable law: all which 
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being fardled up together, and new cast in the fiery noddles of certain 
superstitious zealots, out came this (not golden but) leaden calf, the 
venerable CANON LAW, and strait all the world fell down before it, 
and began to worship the image of the beast. 

« This will better appear, if we consider its nature and parts. 
The whole body of the canon law pretends to consist partly of cer- 
tain rules taken out of the Holy Scriptures, partly out of the writing's 
of the fathers, partly out of the ordinances of general and provincial 
councils, and especially of the decrees of popes in former ages: 
which /ast indeed comprehends al/ ; for the popes wrest the scrip- 
tures, weed the fathers, and take upon them at pleasure, to approve or 
disapprove councils. It is commonly divided.into two principal 
parts, the decrees and the decretals. 

1. The pecress, are ecclesiastical constitutions made by the popes 
and cardinals, proprio motu, at no man’s suit. And these were 
gathered together by Ivo, bishop of Carnat, who lived in the time 
of pope Urban II., about the year of our Lord 1114, but afterwards 
polished and perfected by Gratian, a monk, of the order of St. Ben- 
net, about the year 1149, at Bononia, in the monastery of St. Feliz, 
whose work being perused by pope Eugenius, (to whom he was 
confessor) was by him allowed to be read in schools, and alleged for 
law. 

These decrees are divided into three parts. The first sets forth 
the rights, dignities, and degrees of ecclesiastical persons, and the 
manner of their elections, ordinations and offices, and consists of 
one hundred and one distinctions. The second marks out the causes, 
questions and answers of this law, which are in number, thirty-siz. 
The third teaches you the trick how to consecrate all sacred things, 
as hallowing of churches and bells, what holy-days must be observed, 
what ceremonies used in baptism, &c. All which is contained 
under five distinctions. 

2. The DECRETALS are canonical epistles, written either by the 
Pope alone, or by him and his cardinals together, at the instance or 
suit of some party, for determining some controversy ; and have in 
themselves the authority of a law. Of these, too, there are three 
volumes ; the first compiled by Raymundus Barcinius, by the com- 
mand of Pope Gregory [X., about the year 1231, and published by 
him to be read in schools, and used for law in all ecclesiastical courts. 
The second, the workmanship of Pope Boniface VIII., about the 
year 1298; by which, as he added some things to the ordinances of 
his predecessors, so he pretended to take away many things that 
were contrary to themselves, and superfluous. ‘The third volume 
of the decretals is called the Clementines, because made by Pope 
Clement V., about the year 1308. 

To which may be added the worshipfal laws called the Eztrava- 
gants, framed by John XXII., aud some other bishops of Rome, all 
which are reckoned as branches of the canon law. 

By the authors, you may guess at the work; as the whole body 
of it comes from the Pope, so its main scope is to assert and en- 
large his pretended prerogative, and add to the pomp, pride and 
covetousness of the clergy. To reckon up all its impudent lies, 
gross errors, contemptible follies, sordid flatteries to the papacy, 
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traitorous positions against princes, and downright blasphemies 
against God himself, would require a volume. Therefore we shall 
only add a few notes of the excellency of the popish law, from 
Cornelius Agrippa, who was himself a graduate therein, being 
Utriusque ini 

‘« By this law, (saith he, De Van. Scient. chap. 92,) we learn that 
the patrimony of Christ consists of earthly kingdoms, and donations 
of cities, and foundations of stately palaces, and riches and posses- 
sions ; that the ministry of Christ, and primacy of the church, is 
dominion and empire; the sword of Christ, legal jurisdiction, and 
temporal power ; that the rock on which the foundation of the church 
is laid, is the person of the Pope; that the bishops are not only min- 
isters of the church, but heads too; that the goods of the church 
are not so much the doctrine of the gospel, a vigorous ardor of fatth 
and pious contempt of the world, as tributes, and tithes, and obli- 
gations, and purple, and mitres, gold, silver, jewels, estates, money, 
and power; that it is the part of the Christian high priest to wage 
wars, dissolve leagues, dispense with oaths, absolve subjects from 
obedience, and turn the house of prayer into a den of thieves ; so 
that he may lawfully depose any bishop without any cause, give 
away what is none of his own, commit simony, grant leave to break 
vows, dispense against the whole New Testament, and carry a third 
part and more of the souls of the faithful to hell, and yet none may 
say to him, why dost thou so? That the office of dishops now a 
days is not to preach the word of God, but to confirm children, by 
giving them a gentle cuff on the ear, confer orders, dedicate churches, 
baptize bells, consecrate altars and chalices, bless vestments and 
images; whilst those amongst them who are masters of a more 
towering ingenuity, leave even these things to be despatched by I 
Know not what titular bishops, whilst they are employed in the 
embasies and other affairs of princes, or attending upon queens ; 
judging it a sufficient cause to excuse them from serving a God in 
the church, if they do but magnificently worship the king at court,” 
&c. Thus far the very words of Agrippa translated, who thus 
concludes this subject :—Non sunt he leges et canones a Deo, nec 
ad Deum ; sed a corrupta hominum natura ingenioque profecta, et ad 
questum et avaritiam excogitata —‘‘ These canons and laws are nei- 
ther of God, nor tend to his service, but proceed from the corrupt nature 
and wit of men, and were invented for gain and covetousness.”’ 

Thus much for the original and nature of the canon Law. Next 
let us consider the method, whereby it prevailed in the world, and 
particularly how it came first into England. 

The Roman Bishop, having grasped a kind of ecclesiastical empire, 
and obtained from an emperor fitted for his turn, a title suitable 
thereto, viz.: that of UNiversaL Bisnop: this was enough to make 
him and his canons pass for current throughout all the territories of 
his benefactor. But Britain was abandoned by the Romans above 
one hundred and fifty years before, and now owned no subjection 
to the imperial power; so that, though the Emperor could prefer 
his chaplain’s power or honor as far as his own extended, which 
was to the French shore, yet Britain was in another world, under 
Saxon power; and indeed scarce worth his holiness’s looking 
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after, till the plundering was over, and the Saxon affairs settled, 
that some fat might be had; and then presently an instrument was 
sought for the work, and none found so fit to wind up the Saxon to 
the Roman bert, as a wonk, that was a holy, humble man in the 
opinion of all, but those who were so in truth, and knew him. 
This was Austin. His errand was pretended to bring religion to 
the Saxons in England, and therefore they gave him the title of the 
Saxon Apostle. But, to be plain, it was to bring in a church policy, 
with a kind of worship that rendered the lairia to God, and the 
dulia to Rome. The Saxons were not wholly destitute of Christ- 
ianity, the British bishops, with whom they had long conversed, 
being at that time the clearest lights that the northern part of the 
world could boast of. So that take Austin at best, he can but be 
said to bring religion to the south Saxons after the Roman garb; 
and his hottest disputes about easter, tonsure, the Roman supremacy, 
and his own legantine power, together with his worthy queries to the 
Pope, all show that he regarded more the fashion than the thing: 
and the fashion of his person more than the work he pretended. 
For he loved state, and to be somewhat like to the legate of a 
universal bishop; and therefore of a monk, he suddenly becomes a 
bishop in Germany, before ever he had a diocese, or saw England ; 
and when he found his business like to thrive, he returns, and was 
made archbishop of the Saxons, before any other bishops were 
amongst them, with title of supremacy over the British bishops, 
that never submitted to him.* 

By the active industry of this Austin, the Pope first set his foot 
in England, and thenceforward pretended a jurisdiction, and that 
his canons and decrees must be here obeyed, and not a little share of 
power did churchmen obtain during the government of the Saxons. 
They entered upon affairs of state, became lovers of lordships ; 
and if in any thing they served their country, were careful to serve 
their great master at Rome much more. But though several Synods 
or provincial councils were by them held, yet still both the king 
and other laymen were wont to be present; and all the way they 
had to enforce obedience to their canons (besides the pretended 
obligation of conscience, and terrors of excommunieation) was in 
the hundred and county court, wherein the bishop only assisted, 
and was joined with the sheriff to see justice done. But after the 
Norman invasion, the canon began to roar much louder; for then 
it was ordained, that no offence against the bishop’s laws should 
be handled in the hundred, nor any case concerning the regiment 
of souls be brought before any secular judge: but that all delin- 
quents against the laws of the church should answer such crimes 
in a place appointed by the bishop for that end; and that the trial of 
all such matters should be according to the canons, and not accord- 
ing to the law of the hundred ; that is, not by jury, but by witnesses, 
or without accuser, or by mere scrutiny or suspicion, &c. 

Thus the canon had got a peculiar court of its own, and so grew 


*tf=In somewhat of the lordly majesty with which SamveEt, signs himself 
ARCHBISHOP OF BaLtTimMoRE. Does SAMVEL pretend that his authority is 
over the Protestant Pastors of Baltimore, who are overseers (Bishops) of the 
flocks over which the Holy Ghost hath placed them? 
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every day more boisterous, till King Henry VIII. clipped its wings, 
and prohibited the practice of any such popish law, within his do- 
minions, by Act of Parliament. 

We have thus far enquired into the original of the canon or pon- 
tifical Jaw, and how it came among our ancestors : for the vast body 
of the Roman empire, like one wasting with age, died upwards, and 
left the Britons to their own laws, before the second beast (the 
papacy) was grown up, which being young, was nourished under 
the imperial law of the first beast, till it grew as strong as its dam, 
and began to prey for itself; and then the empire, perceiving its 
grey hairs, and the youthful courage of this upstart, was glad to 
enter into a mutual league with it: thus to maintain the ecclesias- 
tical monarchy of that, and that to support the imperial monarchy 
of this; just as popery and tyranny in latter times combined inter- 
changeably to advance each other. And so became the canon and 
imperial laws to be united, and the professors to be utriusque juris. 
But this parity continued not long; the young beast looked like a 
lamb, but spake like a lion, and laid about him like a dragon; 
whereas on the other side, the eagle had moulted his feathers, and 
could tower no more: so that in a short time the Pope was too hard 
for the Emperor, and the canon iaw stopped the imperial; yet still 
allowing it to serve a turn; and so the professors of both laws be- 
came students in the civil, but practicers in the canon. This com- 
position thus made beyond the seas, Austin, the monk, slily wafts 
it over (though in itself a kind of contraband commodity) into 
England, where it remained many years, but in a weak, rickety 
constitution; till at last, well suckled by several haughty prelates, 
as Thomas a-Brecket and others, it grew rampant and unruly ; and 
though often the civil authority gave it daisy roots to hinder its 
growth; as the statutes of Provisors, of Mortmain, of Pramunire, 
G&c., yet nothing could effectually repress the monster, till the 
English Hercules, King Henry the Eighth, gave it a mortal wound. 

This was done by an Act of Parliament, in the 25th year of his 
reign, (which though once repealed, in Queen Mary’s time, was 
again revived primo Elizabetha, and therefore we are to esteem it 
still in force ;) in and by which, the ultimate scope and meaning of 
the King and Parliament, appears to us (with all deference to the 
better judgments of the gentlemen of the long robe, as a matter in 
their proper province) to be thus, viz.: 

That such canons, constitutions, and ordinances, synodical or pro- 
vincial, which before that time had been devised or ordained by the 
clergy of this realm, and which should be found not contrary or repug- 
nant to the laws of God, or of the realm, or prerogative of the king, 
should only and alone be authorized, used and practised. And con- 
sequently that all canons, constitutions, or oi dinances, Papal, or made 
by foreign power without the realm, should wholly and utterly be abro- 
gated, annulled, abolished, made void, and no mure in any court to be 
enforced, insisted upon, or alleged. 

That this is the natural intent and sense of this statute, will be 
evident, if we consider and compare its several branches. 

1. The petition and submission of the clergy is thus recited: 
Whereas the king’s humble and obedient subjects, the clergy, &c., 
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have submitted themselves, and promised in verbo sacerdoti, (upon 
their priesthood) they will never henceforth presume to attempt, allege, 
claim, or put in ure any canons, constitutions, ordinances, provin- 
cial or other; or enact, promulg'e, or execute any new canons, &c. 
And whereas, also divers constitutions and canons, provincial, or synod- 
ical, heretofore enacted, be thought prejudicial to the king’s pre-oga- 
tive royal, &c. The said clergy have most humbly besought ie 
king’s highness, that the said constitutions and canoms may be exam- 
ined and judged by the king and thirty-two persons ; and that such of 
them as upon such examination shall be approved to stand with the 
laws of God, and consonant to the laws of this realm, may stand and 
be in force. 

2. Then comes the body of the Act,—" Be it therefore enacted, 
that they, the said clergy, nor any of them, shall from thenceforth 
presume to attempt, allege, claim, or put in ure, any constitutions 
or ordinances, provincial or synodal, or any other canons. And 
forasmuch as such canons, constitutions, &c., as heretofore have 
been made by the clergy of this realm, cannot at present be exam- 
ined, by reason of the shortness of time: Be it enacted, that the 
king shall have power to commissionate thirty-two persons for that 
purpose, who shall review and examine the said canons, provincial 
and synodal, heretofore made; and such of them as the king and 
they shall adjudge worthy to be continued, shali be kept, and all 
the rest never be put in execution within this realm.” 

3. There is a proviso in these words: provided that such canons, 
constitutions, ordinances, and synodals provincial, being already 
made, which be not contrariant, &c., shall now still be used, as 
they were before the making of this act, till such times as they be 
reviewed, &c. 

Pursuant to this statute and the like, Anno. 3, Ed. vi., there were 
both in King Henry VIII. and King Edward VI.’s time, some 
persons nominated to make such review, and prepare a model of 
ecclesiastical laws; of which there is a complete draught extant in 
print, but the same was never confirmed or approved, and so signi- 
fies no more than if nothing had been done. 

But by the words of the said recited act, these particulars seem 
principally intended, and necessarily enforced. 

1. An utter and absolute abolition of all canons, constitutions, 
ordinances and synodals, before that time made, either by any 
foreign power without the realm, in any provincial or synodial as- 
sembly whatsoever. For, first, the clergy promise that they will 
not, and then this law enjoins that they shall not allege, claim, or 
put in ure any constitutions, provincial, or synodal or any other 
canons. Now if they were not to be used, nor so much as alleged, 
it is plain they were at once all abolished. 

2. A review and examination of all canons, constitutions, and 
ordinances, provincial of synodal, before that time made by the 
clergy within the realm. 

3. Because the church should not utterly be destitute of all can- 
ons, provincial or synodal, a temporary re-establishment or permis- 
sion of such of the said canons, as had been made by the clergy of 
England, as were not burdensome to the people, contrary to the 
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laws of the realm, nor prejudicial to the king’s prerogative, was 
agreed upon, till the said provincial canons, were searched, reviewed 
and examined. 

4. All Papal and foreign canon law, before that time made out of 
the realm, being thus forbidden to be alleged, claimed, or put in 
ure, and by consequence banished, abolished, and made void, un- 
less the same be again revived and re-established, (as hitherto it 
hath not been, and we firmly trust never shall be in England,) it 
follows that it remains annulled and prohibited still; so that no 
part, branch, or text thereof ought to be claimed, alleged, cited, 
prosecuted or insistec upon in any court, or by any judges, coun- 
cils, or advocates within this realm. 

5. It is no less plain, that no part of foreign and papal canon 
laws was ever intended to be re-authorised, because that or any 
part thereof was never committed to the view and examination of 
the king and thirty-two persons. ‘The king, therefore, and thiry- 
two persons, by virtue of this Act, not having any authority, to view, 
search and examine any foreign canon law, though he and they had 
deemed and adjudged any part thereof worthy to have been con- 
tinued, kept, and obeyed, yet had not the same hereby been of 
any force or validity; for only such canons, &c., as were not 
prejudicial or onerous to the king, laws or people, were to be re- 
established. 

Lastly, as for such canons and constitutions provincial, as are 
by the proviso in this statute, allowed to be used and practised, till 
such time as they should all be examined, and those that were fit to 
be continued or re-established, they are to have these two qualifi- 
cations. 

I. They must not be contrary to the law of God, nor grievous 
to the people, nor repugnant to the laws, statutes, and customs of 
the realm, nor prejudicial to the king’s prerogative. 

2. They must be such as were before the making of this act in 
use or practice, for so are the exprecs words of the proviso, they 
shall now sull be used and executed as they were before the mak- 
ing of this act. So that if before the making of the act they were 
disused, or never practised, then ought they neither to be used or 
practised since: and seeing it is a maxim in law, quod facta non 
presumantur, that matters of fact are never to be presumed, but 
proved ; it seems incumbent on any that shall offer any such pro- 
vincial canons to practice, to show how they have been used and 
executed here before the making of the statute, e’er he can say that 
they are by law established or allowed among us. 

From what hath been said touching the voidance, abolition and 
nullity of foreign and papal law, it follows in virtue of that axiom, 
sublato principali tolluntur accessaria, that all officers and functions 
of papal legates a datere, papal archbishops, bishops, priests, &c. 
&c., and whoever else they were, that merely depended upon their 
authority, and as derived from, or vested with any power by that law 

were therewith annulled and left without any foot to stand upon. 
















































[For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine.) 


MORE HINTS ON THE AGENCY SYSTEM. 


Ir was not my intention to add any thing to the short article on 
this subject, which appeared in the March number of this work. 
[ hoped the subject would be taken up, and the discussion con- 
tinued, by able pens. No one having stepped forward, advocating 
similar views to my own, I again throw myself on the indulgence 
of the editors and readers of the Magazine. 

I beg attention to a few considerations, which have induced me 
to take up the pen again. It is no part of my nature to seek con- 
troversy, still less to write merely for the sake of writing, and less 
than all to evince a presumptuous spirit. Whatever objections 
may be made to the agency system, are made more with the wish 
to have them fairly answered, than under the vain impression, that 
there is no truth in any other views than those I take. 

I have learned from private sources, that the ‘‘Hints’” have called 
forth strong disapprobation from some, and as decided approval 
from others. Several eminently worthy men, both of the clergy and 
laity, have expressed to me views similar to my own. The editor 
of the Weekly Messenger, (of the German Reformed Church,) 
states, in a number of his paper, sent to me by some friend, that 
the ‘‘Hints’? were copied into several ‘‘exchange papers,”’ with ap- 
parent approval. Lest however, their ‘ultra sentiments’’ and the 
‘unhappy prejudices,” they are ‘‘calculated to excite,” should work 
mischief, the worthy editor bounds forth with half a column of 
matter meant asareply. The article is characterized as exhibiting 
the “usual bitter spirit of the Magazine,”’ and the writer charged 
by a broad insinuation, with being one ‘too indolent, too ignorant, 
or too dependent” to perform his duty ; for the editor has learned 
from ‘“‘certain experience (his Own?) and observation’’ that such 
are peculiarly apt ‘‘to object to the calls of agents.” Then follow 
some common place remarks, and a long quotation of such, from 
some ‘effort,’ made in ‘‘presenting the claims” of some society, (by 
its agent [ presume,) in order to prove what no one doubts, that if 
the church were what it should be, we could do without agents, 

and that as it is, very good agents are very useful men. 

It is much te be regretted, that no full notes have been preserved 
of the Debate in the Assembly on this subject. The Assembly re- 
solved (with what vote does not appear) that ‘‘an efficient system 
of agencies, is, in the present condition of Christian feeling and 
knowledge on the subject of benevolent operations, absolutely in- 
dispensable.’ Whatever the German Reformed Church or any 
other may think or do, I pretend to no right to dissent or even to 
discuss the question. But in our own branch of Zion, 1 feel too 
near an interest, to take no part in the discussion of a subject so 
important as this. The resolution of the Assembly is cautiously 
worded—“‘in the present condition,” &&c. Then there may be a 
doubt expressed, whether the system is affirmed to be either jure 

fivino or derived from our constitution. In a word, the Assembly 
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say no more, than has often been said; ‘‘it is an expedient.” I 
presume it is no unpardonable offence to discuss this point. I am 
conscious of no disposition to ‘“cavil and complain on this great 
subject,’’ which an Assembly correspondent of one of our papers 
rather intimates to be the source of opposition to the agency 
system. For that reckless spirit of denunciation and faction, that 
heady highminded and obstinate resistance to ecclesiastical control, 
that continual prating about “rights,” ‘tyranny,’ “inquisition,” 
the “‘spirit of °76” “martyrdom,” and “‘liberty,’? with which some 
presses and pulpits have teemed, during a few years past; I have 
no language to express my mingled contempt and indignation. 
Born and educated in the Prebyterian church, I have, since 
‘called into God’s kingdom,” been a decided advocate of her pe- 
culiar institutions, and have jearned from childhood, to entertain 
for her clergy and judicatures the deepest reverence. A calm and 
respectful examination of any feature of her policy, cannot be just- 
ly construed into aught, inconsistent with these professions and 
sentiments. 

The first and most important objection to the agency system, is 
its unpresbyterial, (I had almost written anti-presbyterial,) opera- 
tion. As before observed, agents and agencies are not the subjects 
of discussion. ‘Temporary and occasional agencies, for special and 
temporary purposes, are scriptural, safe, presbyterial and expedient. 
Suppose the churches in a certain Presbytery remarkably delinquent 
in sume objects of benevolence. It becomes the Presbytery to 
send an agent through its bounds, to remedy the evil if possible. 
He isthe commissioner of the Presbytery. Or a commission of 
two or more may be sent to draw attention to some particular ob- 
ject. This course is similar to whatis frequently pursued in order 
to admonish churches or correct abuses. I do not know when the 
agency system took its rise ; but I feel persuaded it is not of Presby- 
terial, but Congregational origin. It contemplates a headless 
church. Itsupposes the churches disunited, and it forms the bond 
of union and effort by the agent on any particular subject of be- 
nevolent action. No moral obligation rests on the congregation- 
al churches to obey the recommendations of the association. The 
moral obligation however, resting on the Presbyterian churches, to 
obey Presbyteries and Assemblies, Sessions and Synods, is equal 
to that which rests on citizens and communities to be “‘subject to 
the powersthat be’ Isay moral obligation ;—the difference in the 
two cases arises from the pains and penalties of the civil law. Now 
the State appoints certain persons to administer laws. Shall the 
State in addition to the executive already in power, and charged 
with certain duties, appoint agents to traverse the country for the 
same object? Would not this be a confession that the existing 
system was either defective in theory or impracticable? And shall 
the Presbyterian church with an organization, as exactly adapted 
to promote benevolent objects, as it is to propagate the truth and 
order of the Gospel, shall she who boasts of her admirable govern- 
ment, borrow a semi-Episcopal, semi-Congregational system, to 
collect the treasure of the Lord? Tell it notin Gath. For what 
are we striving? For what have we striven? To establish and 
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perpetuate our system. What voluntary society, what machinery 
of boards, what system of agencies, ever conducted missionary 
operations, and made provision for educating our youth, in a more 
efficient manner, than did our early Assemblies, with their com- 
mittees and pastoral agencies? ‘True, when we compare amounts, 
the present day is far before those days. Yet who will say, before 
them inthe same proportion, as we exceed in numbers,—as we 
have become more enlightened in duty,—as we have increased in 
wealth? The Assembly has no right, nor has any other jurisdic- 
diction, to say such and such sums must be paid by each member, 
or to tax according to property. But these judicatures assess 
Presbyteries and churches. An assessment however is not asked, 
nor is it required that pledges be made. Let the several objects be 
presented to the churches, and their management conducted by the 
Assembly. Let the Presbyteries and church sessions act as the 
executive. Let each Presbytery call on all its members, at the re- 
gular meetings, for the amount of contributions, in the several 
churches. The Assembly, of course, must in this case appoint an 
executive committee, and the proper financial and corresponding 
officers; and. when possible, let them be laymen. The plan might 
work slowly at first, but it required some time to set up the present 
system. I verily believe in the end, we would be more prosperous, 
more united and do far more for benevolent purposes than we now 
accomplish. 

The system of agencies is very expensive. In New York city 
alone, I have good authority to say, $40,000 will not pay the an- 
nual expences of the various charities for secretaries, agents, and 
clerks. Our own Board of Foreign Missions has expended accord- 
ing to the report for 1839, $5000 (besides $4000 for the chief 
secretary and aids) for agencies and their expenses. I know not how 
the account stands this year. This expenditure is made in collect- 
ing and disbursing less than $60,000. The Central Board of Foreign 
Missions in 1839—’40, expended $1,600 for agencies and expen- 
ces, out of an income of $8000; that is about one-fifth of the 
whole. A merchant would hardly pay twenty per cent. on col- 
lectious. During the past year, the Board of Education has ex- 
pended about $7,700 in salaries and expenses for secretaries and 
agents, out of an income of $25,000. Of this we may place 
$3,700 for the central secretary, aids and expences, and we have 
$4000 expended on agencies proper. The Board of Domestic 
Missions had five agents in its employ} for parts or the whole of 
the year; at what expence we are not informed. I think we may 
safely estimate one-sixth or seventh of the collections to be expend- 
ed in collecting. Some of the larger charities do better, as it is 
well remarked it costs almost as much to collect small as large 
amounts. The American Tract Society, however, in 1839, expend- 
ed $15,000 on receiving and disbursing 101,000, not reckoning 
30,000 received from auxiliaries, &c., for books sold. 

But the expense is not the main objection. The system, if a 
permanent one, is a fungus on Presbyterianism; if an expedient, 
as the Assembly seemed to think, instead of propping it up, let us 
get rid of it with all possible expedition, and adopt our own plan. 
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As observed in the ‘‘Hints,” the system is reproductive of its causes, 
and the longer it is continued the longer it is needed. 

But the reports this year, writers in newspapers, the editors of the 
Repertory, and indeed, all advocates for the system, dwell on one 
great argument—‘‘ex perience teaches us that we are compelled to 
resort to this system.’’ The American Board, this, that, and the 
other society, all agree in this. ‘West Hanover Presbytery” says 
one, ‘‘collected $3000 for domestic missions, with an agent, and 
only $300 without.” The Synod of Pittsburg (or a part of it) 
“resolved to do without agents, and after trying the experiment a 
year or so, acknowledged a failure, and requested us to send back 
our agents,” says a distinguished secretary. It is no surprising thing 
that voluntary societies, depending on a voluntary ecclesiastical 
organization, need agency systems. As already remarked, the 
system grows out of the voluntary and independent polity of our 
Congregational brethren. God forbid, that I should write these re- 
marks in an invidious spirit. Itis equally a product of Episcopacy 
(see Rev. C, Colton’s Reasons, &c.) which must have a personal 
head. But the example or experience of their branches of Zion is 
no guide for us. There is a very instructive chapter in our church 
history, for twenty years past, whichI haveoften studied. It bears 
on this topic. Brethren remember the outcry against Ecclesiasti- 
cal Boards. ‘Ye dull, plodding, indolent batches of orthodoxy,”’ 
says the voluntary Jehu, ‘‘behold my zeal for the Lord; while ye 
lag behind, cumbered with the weight of the General Assembly. te 
Some sticklers for Presbyterianism, with “‘ultra sentiments,” dis- 
posed ‘‘to cavil and complain,” and “‘excite”’ unhappy prejudices ; 
One feeble, dying, old man (the revered, beloved Rice,) proclaim 
with one voice, ‘“‘the church of God is a missionary society, and 
every member, a member for life. Let the church do her own work 
in her own way.’ ‘‘Experience teaches that voluntary societies 
are better.” No wonder. Those who should have (according to vow 
and profession) rallied for Ecclesiastical Boards, were declaiming 
on the stage of Chatham Street Chapel, amid the deaicning plaudits 
and undignified irreligious clappings of the multitude. No wonder. 
The American Home rand American Foreign Missionary and Educa- 
tion Societies, and American this, that, and the other, were threaten- 
ing to swallow down the puny Boards i in Philadelphia, with the As- 
sembly, all together. The church, as such, resolved to do its own 
work; discarded these aids—and experience now teaches, that Ec- 
clesiastical Boards may be as efficient as voluntary clubs. Let us 
make the same effort on this subject. Let us not be discouraged 
by the day of small things. Ifa united, vigorous effort fails, then 
inscribe the failure on ourconstitution, by way of amendment, and 
let the book read, ‘‘the permanent officers of the church of Christ, 
_are pastors, elders, and agents.” 

Iam already far beyond my limits, but I cannot close without 
adverting to a remark in the July numberof the Princeton Review. 
This I do with the profoundest respect, (for this work, firm and un- 
changing as it is, in these days of change, grows oracular in my 
esteem,) and with no disposition to ‘‘cavil and complain.” Speak- 
ing of the necessity of the agency system, the writer remarks, that 
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were the ‘‘church what it should be, there would be no need of 
agents; but the same may be said of Sabbath Schools, and in a 
certain sense, even of the pastoral office.” Now as to Sabbath 
Schools, the comparison is not very fortunate. They are instituted 
to meet a difficulty arising not so much from a state of things in 
the internal, as in the external condition of the church. In Prussia 
for instance, there is little need for Sabbath Schools. The church 
is one. The people are every where supplied with pastors. Re- 
ligious instruction devolves on them, and on the teachers of primary 
schools. Ido not now speak of the evangelical or pious tone of 
that instruction. Were it entirely what it should be, or worse than 
ut is, the illustration I design, would be equally fit. In England 
and America, owing partly to the variety of sects, partly to destitu- 
tion, and partly (in our connexion) to the neglect of catechetical 
(pastorial and domestic) instruction; Sabbath Schools have grown 
up. Butit is evident, that in any given place, if the whole popula- 
tion were under the influence of any one denomination, and pa- 
rents and others willing, and orphan children willing and ready, 
the church as it now is, affords ample means for religious instruc- 
tion. I[t is not then necessary in order to dispense with Sabbath 
Schools, that the church should be a millenial church. Sabbath 
Schools form an expedient to meet a difficulty out of the church. 
“‘But the same may be said,” (i. e. that were the church what it 
should be, there would be no need of agents,) “in a certain sense 
even of the pasteral office.” This is an unfortunate sentence, even 
under the best construction. The time, it is hoped, is past. when 
the pastoral office was made to nestle under the shadow of revival- 
ists and agents, tracts and temperance tales, ‘‘young Christians,” 
‘corner stones,” and other instrumentalities, by which the wisdom 
of this world professed a competency to fill the earth with the 
knowledge of the Lord. I cannot indulge the thought, that the re- 
viewer designed to degrade the pastoral office to a level witha 
human institution. Still the sentence is unfortunate. We do not 
know when the pastoral office isto have anend. It is a divine in- 
Stitution for the perfecting of the saints, and for aught we know, 
even the millenial church will need a pastoral office. God uses 
means to keep his people “through faith unto eternal life,”’ and the 
perfection of faith and holiness here, may still be connected, in 
some manner, with the means of grace. But ‘were the church 
what she should be,” as to internal! character, the writer is prepared 
to discard agencies. Now the object of agents isto diffuse and 
promote an enlarged Christian benevolence. Is not this already 
comprehended in the pastoral office? Nor is there, ordinarily, any 
thing out of the church, which obstructs the influence of the pas- 
toral office in this matter, more than that of agencies would be ob- 
structed. The questionis not, whether agencies may not be very 
useful, but whether they are not, as a system, an excrescence- 
whether they are indispensable. ‘The pastoral office comptehends 
agencies. Every pastoris an agent. Institute an order of sot dis- 
ant revivalists, and it may presently be -aid, (as was said, in sube 
stance, some years ago,) ‘‘were the church what it should be, there 
would be no use of” revivalists. And so an opening is made for 
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every innovation, by which our church has bled, and over which 
good men have wept. Unless we have scriptural authority for the 
“order of agents,” we have no right to say, they are necessary 
in ‘‘a certain sense” or any sense, to the production of the full 
measure of the statue of Christ in the church. The writer dwells 
on the incidental utility of agents. This is readily conceded, and 
yet if our pastors and churches need occasional stirring, (as for one, 
I feel to be true,) let the Presbytery annually appoint one of its 
most pious and devoted members to make a tour through the 
churches. ‘‘Let all things be done decently and in order.” As 
the church is, there is no need of any other order than that institu- 
ted by Jesus Christ. The Presbyterian church has no need to look 
beyond hersystem. The experience of the American Board quoted 
by the reviewer, p. 424, illustrates the remark formerly made. The 
voluntary societies (1600) were dependent on agents, for their ex- 
istence, and now declined to 600, need agency work to revive them. 
Organize every Presbytery and session for benevolent operation, 
and the sustaining power is in the body itself. Let us avail our- 
selves of this excellent structure, preserve the ark of God uncon- 
taminated by human touch, trust to its simple and beautiful arrange- 
ments, and without endeavouring to amend the work of God, do 
battle for Him under the guidance of his spirit, and with the 
weapons of his provision. Tue Cuurcna or THE Livine Gop Is 
THE PILLAR AND GROUND OF THE TRUTH: ITS DEPOSITORY AND ITS 
PROPAGATOR IS THE CHURCH, AND THE CHURCH ALONE, UNDER THE 
CONDUCT OF HER REDEEMER AND HER Heap. 

It only remains to say again, that I disclaim all disrespect to 
agents. I love and honorthese brethren. They have a hard work. 
I sympathize with them, I pray for them. Ido not grudge them a 
cent of their salaries paid by the church. They earn it, and de- 
serve it. But the harvest can hardly spare them from the pastoraf 
office. 

May the rich grace of God be abundantly bestowed on all our 
pastors, sessions, and Presbyteries, inclining them with one united 
effort, to enter the great work of benevolent enterprise, with a zeal 
and perseverance commensurate with our privileges as a church, 
and proportionate to our mercies! 

A Vitiace Pastor. 
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NARRATIVE OF THE CONVERSION OF A PRIEST AND HIS 
CONGREGATION, TO CHRIST. 


?—_j>T xe following interesting and important statement of facts, is taken from 
the Appendix to the Minutes of the General Synod of Ulster, ({reland,) for 
1839. It was drawn up, under the order of the Synod, by the Rev’p W. B. 
KirKPaTRIcK, of Dublin; and may be relied on, as perfectly authentic and 
exact in all its parts. 


In the year 1825, the Rev. Michael Crotty was curate to the Rev* 
Mr. Maher, parish priest of Birr. Mr. Crotty had been for some 
years in the parish, and had gained the general esteem and confi- 
dence of his flock, by his attention to the wants of the poor, by his 
efforts for the suppression of immorality, and by his zeal against 
Protestantism. One evening, whilst on his way to Birr, from the 
neighboring town of Shinrone, he met a man and woman, the for- 
mer of whom he called to account for having his arm round the 
neck of the latter, when walking on the public road. High words 
ensued between the parties; and the result of the altercation was, 
that this person (a Protestant, named Kennedy) prosecuted Mr. 
Crotty for an assault. The trial came on; but the Jury not agree- 
ing in their decision, Mr. C, was bound over to meet the charge at 
the next Quarter Sessions. 

Having understood in the interval, that the prosecution was 
dropped, he did not make his appearance at next Sessions ; and 
was consequently fined in the sum of £20. When the trial sub- 
sequently took place, he was found guilty of the assault on Kenne- 
dy, and fined in £10—which sum was immediately paid by his 
friends in Birr. Mr. Crotty, who had in the mean time been re- 
moved by Dr. M’Mahon, the Coadjutor Bishop of the Diocese, to 
‘Toomevara, and soon afterwards to Killaloe, was still responsible 
for the previous fine of £20; and being unable to pay this money, 
his friends again came forward to his aid, and applied to their clergy 
in Birr, for leave to make a collection in his favour, at the chapel 
door. This application was refused. Mr. Crotty, however, came 
to Birr, and attended service at the chapel. The Rev. Mr. Ken- 
nedy, who had been appointed successor to Mr. Maher, in observ- 
ing Mr. Crotty in the chapel, asked him, ‘‘ how he could remain in 
Birr, after receiving a communication from the Bishop that morning, 
remanding him to Killaloe on pain of suspension?” He then 
ordered him to leave the chapel, stating that he could not celebrate 
mass while he (Mr. C.) remained. This order the people would 
net permit Mr. Crotty toobey. A scene of great confusion ensued ; 
and the people at length separated without mass. Mr. Crotty, 
being now under suspension, did not return to Killaloe; and, on 
the fullowing Sabbath, received a collection, which was made for 
him by the people, at the chapel door, amounting to nearly £40. 
Next Sabbath Mr. Kennedy did not appear at the chapel; and Mr. 
Crotty, at the earnest solicitation of the people, celebrated mass in 
a house adjacent. The Bishop then laid the parish under an 
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Interdict,* from June till August, 1826. In the mean time, the 
people clected Mr. Crotty their sole pastor ; and he continued to 
officiate in the chapel, attended by the great majority of the par- 
ishioners, whilst Mr. Kennedy and his party met for worship in the 
Shambles. 

In order to put an end to the tumultuous and diegraceful scenes 
which ensued, Lord Rosse, the resident landlord, at length inter- 
fered; and, calling in the aid of the police, drove Mr. Crotty’s 
friends out of the chapel, and restored it to Mr. Kennedy. They 
then retired to Castle street, im another part of the town, where @ 
place was fitted up for religious service. Here they remained for 
some weeks; but when the new chapel, which had been In progress 
for many years, was about to be opened, they took possession of 
it, and Mr. Crotty celebrated the first mass within its walls, to the 
great annoyance of the opposite party. Lord Rosse, who support- 
ed the bishop and Mr. Kennedy, then gave to the latter a lease of 
the new chapel, with the view of securing him in the peaceable 
possession of it; but the other party, being by far the more numer- 
ous, and understanding that the ground for the building was origin- 
ally given by the landlord to the Roman Catholics of Birr, and was 
not to become private property, continued to contest the possession 
ef the chapel. The riots which thereupon took place, led to an- 
other trial, of which the issue was, that Mr. Crotty was sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment in the jail of Philipstown, and was 
bound in the sum of £1000, and two sureties, in £50 each, to 
keep the peace for seven years. During the period of Mr. Crotty’s 
mprisonment, his people could not be induced to attend Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s mass. Being obliged to retire from the chapel, they contin- 
ned to meet, to the number of 2000, every Sabbath, in Castle street. 
Here they were contented, while deprived of the mass, with having 
the rosary} read to them, prayers offered, and a collection made for 
Mr. Crotty. Every week a parcel of money and provisions was 
sent to him, to Philipstown. So devoted were his flock in their 
attachment to their teacher and leader, that infants were carried to 
the jail (a distance of 27 miles) to be baptized by him; and some 
of his people died without even receiving the rites of the church, 
rather than have them administered by his rival, Mr. Kennedy. On 
the day of his liberation, he was met by an immense multitude of 
people, from his own and the surrounding parishés, who drew him, 
with joyous acclamations, to his house. He then resumed his min- 
istertal functions in Castle street; and the hostility between his 
party and that of Mr. Kennedy, continued as bitter and vehement 
as before. It would be tedious and unprofitable, however, to detail 
the criminations and recriminations, the charges and counter-charg- 
es, which ensued. Suffice it to say, that, after many attempts to 





* Interdict is a mode of censure employed inthe Roman Catholic Church, under 
the operation of which church, rights are suspended, the sacraments not adminis- 
tered, the funeral service not read, and, indeed, all religious ordinances, public and 
private, prohibited. ‘This was a formidable engine of the Pope in the middle ages, 
and has had the effect of throwing whele kingdoms into consternation, but is rarely 
administered in modern times. 


tT he rosary consiste of 15 repetitionsof the Lord’s prayer, and 150 salutations 
of the Blessed Virgin 
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regain possession of the chapel, which, through the prompt and 
decisive interference of Lord Rosse, proved unsuccessful, Mr. 
Crotty and his friends were induced to give up the contest, and to 
remain quietly in their station in Castle street. 

Previously to this period, Mr. Crotty had been joined by his 
cousin, the Rev. William Crotty. When the agitation commenced 
in Birr, the latter was studying theology in the Irish Seminary in 
Paris. Even while pursuing his studies in college, he began to 
entertain some doubts of the religious system in which he was 
brought up; and when he saw Roman Catholics burning incense, 
bending the knee, and offering prayers before the statue of the 
Virgin Mary, in the garden of St. Sulpice, he could not help de- 
claring that it was not without reason that the charge of idolatry 
was brought by Protestants against the Church of Rome. From 
Paris he went to Angouléme, where he was ordained a Deacon. 
Whilst looking forward to obtain priests’ orders, at the expiration 
of another year, he received an unexpected summons from the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Killaloe, requiring him to return to 
Ireland, without delay. With this order of his superior he compli- 
ed, but with reluctance, being anxious to obtain ordination before 
leaving France. On reaching home, he learned that he was sum- 
moned for the purpose of using his influence with his cousin, to 
induce him to relinquish his present attitude of rebellion against 
the Bishop, and to submit to ecclesiastical authority. He accord- 
ingly made the required application to his cousin, but could not 
prevail, and it was not without difficulty that he obtained orders 
from the Bishop, who was chagrined at his want of success. He 
was at length ordained, and settled at Killaloe. While there en- 
gaged in his duties as a priest, the doubts which he had entertained 
at college concerning the grosser peculiarities of the Romish faith, 
continued to agitate and perplex his mind. ‘These he communi- 
cated freely to his cousin Michael, with whom he maintained a 
regular correspondence, and by whom they were fully reciprocated. 
After officiating for some months at Killaloe, it was agreed that 
William should obtain demissory letters from the Bishop, and then 
come to Birr, to act as assistant to his relative. ‘This arrangement 
was made in the year 1829. 

The people were now, to a certain extent, prepared for the in- 
structions which they were about to receive. They were warmly 
attached to the Rev. Michael Crotty; and they were convinced 
that his opponents had acted in violation of the discipline of their 
Church, in persecuting a priest in a civil court, and before a lay 
tribunal. The convictions and the sympathies of the congregation 
being thus enlisted in their favours, the Messrs. Crotty were enabled 
to proceed in their work of reformation with great vigor and success. 

The outposts of error were first attacked, and thus a way was 
opened for approaching the citadel and strong hold of the Romish 
system. The practice of demanding clay-money,* the use of the 


*Clay-money is an exaction of the priest for blessing a piece of clay, to be de- 
posited in the coffin, to prevent the corpse of the Roman Catholic from being 


polluted hy coming in contact with the remains of Heretics buried in the same 
church-yard. 
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scapular,* and other similar superstitions, were boldly and fearlessly 
exposed ; and the arbitrary and extravagant exactions of the priests 
for marriages, for christenings, for masses, for confessions, for 
funerals, were denounced with great but merited severity. 

In consequence of their holding no communication with the 
Bishop, the Messrs. Crotty were ignorant of the annual regulations 
established for the observance of Lent. These they ascertained 
indirectly, by learning the announcements made on the subject, in 
the neighboring chapels. It was not long, however, till they dis- 
covered that the Scripture gave no warraut for periodical fasts or 
festivals, and the observance of Lent was then relinquished alto- 
gether. 

It was sometimes asked by the Roman Catholics in the neighbor- 
hood, who were aware that the Messrs. Crotty never visited the 
Bishop, where do they get the holy oil?—-Who consecrates it for 
them? This oil obtains its sanctity by virtue of its consecration 
by the Bishop, and is afterwards distributed by him to the priests of 
his diocese, to be applied by them in the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction. The neighbouring Roman Catholics were curious to 
learn how this holy oil was prepared for the congregation in Birr. 
This inquiry led the Messrs. Crotty to search the Scriptures, in 
order to ascertain by what authority Bishops claim superiority to 
Presbyters in the Church of Christ. Their investigation led them 
to the conclusion, that the office of Bishop and of Presbyter was 
identical: and that if bishops are privileged to consecrate oil, the 
same privilege belongs to presbyters also. This was the first un- 
conscious approach made towards union with the Presbyterian 
Church. The use of the holy oil was soon afterwards abandoned. 

In the mean time, the doctrine of Christ crucified, as the only 
ground of the sinner’s peace and hope before God, to the exclusion 
of all works and merits on the part of man, was preached with 
increasing clearness; and the intercession of Christ, as the only 
way of access to the Father, to the exclusion of all the imaginary 
mediators of the Church of Rome, was convincingly proved and 
authoritatively enjoined, from the Holy Scriptures. 

Whilst the cause of the reformation was thus gradually and 
steadily advancing, an attempt was made to effect a reconciliation 
between the Messrs. Crotty and their Bishop. At the earnest en- 
treaty of the Rev. Mr. O’Loughlin, a Roman Catholic priest, they 
attended a meeting of the Bishopsin Dublin. At this meeting they 
declared their earnest desire for peace; and, in order to its attain- 
ment, they ventured to recommend the removal of the Rev. Mr. 
Kennedy and of themselves from Birr to other parts of the diocese. 
The Bishop replied, that, the only terms on which a reconciliation 
with the Church could be effected, were, that the Messrs. Crotty 
should sign a document, declaring, that ‘‘all the marriages which 


*The scapular is a square or oblong bit of stuff, marked with the letters J. H. 
S., and suspended from the neck by a ribbon. ‘The original scapular is supposed 
to have been received from the hands of the Blessed Virgin, as the distinguishing 
badge of the Carmelite order. It is used as a safe-guard and protection in the 
hour of danger. 
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they had solemnized for the previous ten years, were invalid, and 
that their absolutions were null and void.”’ 

This proposal brought matters to an extremity. The Messrs. 
Crotty now saw that all compromise was hopeless; and, in their 
letters, published in reference to this demand of the Bishop’s they 
declared open and irreconcileable hostility to the Church of Rome. 
Accordingly, Michael left Birr, for the purpose of collecting money, 
to build a Protestant Church, and to support him and his cousin in 
carrying forward the reformation in Birr, whilst William remained 
at home, to instruct and superintend the congregation. In 1836, 
the mass, which had for some time been celebrated—not as a pro- 
pitiatory, but as a laudatory sacrifice—was translated from the Latin 
into English, and new prayers were introduced into the service.— 
The elevation of the host was discontinued: the wine was used, 
together with the wafer, in the Eucharist. Soon afterwards, the 
holy-water was discarded ; the candles on the altar were extinguish- 
ed; the vestments were thrown aside; the mongrel masses abolish- 
ed; and, in May, 1838, the Gospel was preached, the sacraments 
administered, and public worship was celebrated, according to the 
mode observed in the Presbyterian Church. 

It was about this period that the Rev. William Crotty conceived 
the idea of connecting himself and his congregation with the Synod 
of Ulster. He had been led, as we have seen, to the conclusion, 
that the terms ‘‘ Bishop” and ‘‘ Presbyter,” are expressions of the 
same office in the New Testament. He had studied, with diligent 
care, and with great admiration, the Catechisms, and Confession of 
Faith of the Church of Scotland, a large number of copies of these 
invaluable works having been sent over from Scotland, for the use 
of the Reformed Church in Birr. He was also convinced that the 
Constitution of the Presbyterian Church, and its comparatively un- 
embarrassed position in the country, supplied it with peculiar advan- 
tages for the propagation of the Gospel in Ireland. In addition to 
these reasons, by which his own mind was strongly impressed, his 
people were quite decided in preference of the Synod of Ulster: 
he therefore determined to make an overture to the Synod; and, 
in the summer of last year (1838,) wrote two letters to members of 
that body, explanatory of his views. It so happened, that, to none 
of these letters did he receive any reply. Discouraged by this cir- 
cumstance, he wrote to the Rev. Mr. Fisher, of Galway, with whom 
he was slightly acquainted, complaining of the cold reception which 
his proposal obtained. He was advised to make application, in 
the proper form, to the nearest Presbytery, the Presbytery of Dub- 
lin. This Presbytery, on being made acquainted with Mr. Crotty’s 
proposal, resolved, in the month of February last, to send a depu- 
tation to Birr, for the purpose of ascertaining, more accurately, the 
moral character and doctrinal views of the Messrs. Crotty; and, 
also, of inquiring to what extent their people coineided with them 
in their sentiments of doctrine and Church order. On apprising 
Mr. Crotty of the appointment of this deputation, the Presbytery 
learned from him that the minds of the people were considerably 
excited by the report which they had just heard, of his cousin’s 
marriage, in England, and that this would be an unfavourable season 
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for bringing a new subject, and one of so much importance, before 
their consideration. In compliance with this suggestion, the Pres- 
bytery took no further notice, at that time, of Mr. Crotty’s proposal. 
They were under the impression, indeed, that he had changed his 
mind on the subject, when, in the beginning of the month of May, 
they received a communication from tie members of the congrega- 
tion in Birr, containing a copy of resolutions unanimously adopted 
by them, at a meeting previously held in their Church. In these 
resolutions the people declared that the pastoral connexion between 
them and the Rev.- Michael Crotty was dissolved, he having publicly 
declared himself a minister of the Established Church, and that 
they thenceforth recognised the Rev. William Crotty as their sole 
pastor. They also expressed, in this communication, their strong 
desire to be united to the Presbyterian Church; and requested the 
Presbytery to lose no time in sending a deputation to confer with 
them on the subject. The Presbytery, feeling that promptitude 
and decision were now required, sent two members of their body 
forthwith to Birr.— A meeting of the congregation was immediately 
summoned ; the resolutions, adopted at the former meeting of the 
people, were acknowledged and confirmed; and the following 
paper was unanimously signed :— 


‘To the Rev. the Presbytery of Dublin. 


“* Rev, Sirs,— We, the undersigned, members of the Reformed 
Church at Birr, beg to state, that we are desirous of forming a union 
with the Presbyterian Church. We do not at present deem it 
necessary to mention our motives for preferring your Church to 
any other section of the Reformed Church in these countries, save 
that, from the period of our coming out of the Church of Rome, 
we have been led to think that Presbyterianism, in its doctrine, 
discipline, and government, comes nearest to primitive Christianity, 
and to the original constitution of the Christian Church. We, 
therefore, pray that you will receive this, our application, into your 
immediate consideration, and that you will take such measures as 
may carry our wishes into effect.” 

To this paper LO9 names, including that of the Rev. William 
Crotty, are attached. 

The Presbytery, having taken this memorial into consideration, 
resolved, ‘‘that this Presbytery, having evidence, which appears to 
them satisfactory—from the report of their deputation—from the 
written testimony in favour of Mr. Crotty, by the Rev. Mr. M‘Caus- 
land, the Rector of Birr—from the Confession of Faith, published 
by Mr. Crotty, and from the examination of his sermons, some of 
which were laid before them for inspection, that his character and 
qualifications fit him for the office of the holy ministry in connex- 
ion with the Presbyterian Church; he be accordingly received, 
under the care of the Synod of Ulster, at a meeting of the Presby- 
tery, to be held for that purpose, in Birr, on the 30th of May.” 

In accordance with this resolution, the Rev. William Crotty and 
his congregation were publicly received, on the day above specified, 
into connexion with the Synod of Ulster. Onthis novel and deeply 
interesting occasion, the place of worship, which was capable of 
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containing nearly 500 persons, was filled to overflowing; and the 
addresses of the officiating ministers were heard by the people with 
the deepest and most anxious attention. 

The Presbytery, being aware that Mr. Crotty was now deprived, 
not only of the reverence which he had formerly derived from his 
flock, as a Roman Catholic Priest, but also of those contributions 
which, whilst he remained in his late isolated position he was accus- 
tomed to receive from various Protestant communities, resolved to 
guarantee him, for the present, the sum of £100 per annum.* 
They also agreed to make an exertion to provide funds for the sup- 
port of a school-master and school-mistress, and of a competent 
Scripture-reader, to whose labours a most promising field is present- 
ed in the town and neighborhood of Birr. The resolutions of the 
Presbytery were most cordially seconded by the laity ; and from one 
of our congregations alone, the sum of £180 was raised in the space 
of a few days, forthe above-mentioned objects. The proceedings 
of the Presbytery were confirmed by the Synod of Ulster, at its 
late annual meeting; Mr. Crotty was enrolled as one of its mem- 
bers; and the Presbytery were assured that al] possible aid would 
be given by the Synod for the furtherance of the interesting and 
important work which has been commenced at Birr. 

In connexion with this interesting case, the following points seem 
worthy of notice. 

1. Birr is the largest town of the King’s County, containing 
upwards of 9,000 inhabitants, and is considered to be nearly the 
centre of Ireland. 

2. ‘The principal gentry in the town and neighborhood are Pro- 
testants, between whom and their Roman Catholic dependents, 
there exists a feeling of mutual confidence and good-will. 

4. The efforts made for the spread of evangelical truth in and 
around Birr, are likely to meet with greater toleration than perhaps 
in any other district in the South or West of Ireland. The people 
have been accustomed to hear the errors of the Roman Catholic 
Church assailed, and are now grown weary of that system of an- 
noyance and persecution which they have so long pursued towards 
Mr. Crotty and his adherents. 

4. There are many families around Birr, who hold a singular 
and interesting position. They were formerly members of Mr. 
Crotty’s flock, but as the reformation proceeded, they relaxed in 
their attendance, and ultimately withdrew altogether. With every 
innovation on the ancient faith which was introduced, a new seces- 
sion from the congregation took place, till it was reduced from its 
original magnitude to its present comparatively small dimensions. 
Many of those who have thus seceded, are too enlightened to 
return tothe chapel. At present, they attend no place of worship 
on the Sabbath day, and are in danger of living and dying in infi- 
delity. 





*It is here proper to observe, that not one word was spoken on the subject of 
money, until after it was agreed to receive Mr. Crotty into connexion with the 
Presbytery; that after this point was settled, the proposal above mentioned, was 
entirely their own; and that Mr. Crotty had previously received more liberal offers 
from other quarters, and refused them. 


7] 
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5. Those who remain steadfast to Mr. Crotty are about 130 per- 
sons. Itis important, however, to observe that many of these have 
come out from large families, of which the other members are still 
Roman Catholics. Numerous and important openings are thus 
presented for the labours of the Scripture-reader. 

6. Those who adhere to the Reformed Church, have been influ- 
enced simply by the preaching of the Gospe!. No pecuniary mo- 
tives have been addressed to them, nor have any personal or party 
considerations attached them to Mr. Crotty. He has confined his 
labours almost exclusively to the pulpit; he never interferes in 
politics ; and rarely mingles in private with the people. 

7. It is satisfactory to learn that no member of the Church in 
Birr has fallen off since its union with the Synod of Ulster. On 
the contrary, some Roman Catholics have joined the Church within 
the last two months, and a general impresssion has gone abroad 
that its members, by connecting themselves with the Synod, have 
shewn that they were not influenced by selfish motives. 

8. There are in Birr and its neighbourhood, several individuals 
and some families, who are Presbyterians, from Scotland or the 
North of Ireland There is, also, close by the town, a large mili- 


tary station, in which there is at presenta considerable number of 
Scotch soldiers. 





“JUST CUT OFF YOUR CONSCIENCE AND THROW IT AWAY.” 


Tuts ts what must be done, says an eminent and traduced ser- 
vantof Jesus Christ, if God’s children would conciliate the error- 
ists of the day. Who he ts, and why we use his words now, they 
will learn, who will read this article. And then we think, they will 
see a new reason to be satisfied, that people who have a conscience 
and try to keep it pure before God and man, can have litile hope of 
fellowship or friendship, with those who have none, or very lite 
and that obscured. 

There is an individual in Philadelphia by the name of Converse, 
of whom our readers have heard; who edits a paper, which we are 
sure no man who habitually reads his Bible or any other good book, 
can read without disgust; which, does us the honor of vilifying 
this Magazine, and especially its senior editor, with a diligence, 
which is a perfect exponent of the hatred of Mr. C. to the truth we 
love, and his love of the errors we abhor, and the principies we de- 
test. We thank God, that he enables us to walk in so plain a way, 
that they who love crooked paths, can easily see that we neither de- 
sire to walk in their counsel, nor stand in their ways, nor sit in 
their seat. (Psl. i. 1.) 

We have had our attention called to this individual and his news- 
paper, by a violent attack on us, in his columns, under the fictitious 
signature of ‘‘Lewes”—but avouched by the editor; for having 
dared to spend a few days, in the bounds of our own Presbytery, 
by its order, preaching asa missionary, the gospel of God, in our 
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own churches and destitute places. We have not, of course, any 
idea of answering such an attack. But that the facts may be on 
record, for any future use, we will merely say, that we spent eleven 
days in a missionary tour, in the latter part of May and first 
of June, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland and in the State of 
Delaware ; that we travelled, while absent from home about four 
hundred miles, preached eleven times, generally to full, and some- 
times to very large audiences; were very much over the three lower 
counties on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and through the en- 
tire length of Delaware; were every where treated with the most 
distinguished personal kindness ; had our ministry waited on, in a 
manner calculated deeply to humble us in view of our weakness, 
by men of the greatest distinction in the regions visited ; and came 
back to our home and duties—deeply impressed with the necessity 
of doing more and better things for so good, so great, so glorious 
a Master. This is an outline, the truth of which hundreds can 
confirm, of the tour, atthe account of which the wrath of Mr. 
Converse and his brother Lewes—rose so high. 

If we had time we should like to throw together, in one article 
of our ‘*Memoirs to serve, &c.’’ a short account of Semi-Pelagian- 
ism, in the bounds of the Baltimore Presbytery. Itis a very small, 
anda very wicked business ;—but it would be an instructive sub- 
ject. Personally we have derived two considerable benefits, from 
itin particular, and Mr. Gonverse in general; viz.:—l. We have 
been so perseveringly abused, and had so many, and such wonder- 
ful things told of us, with such mock solemnity and such affected 
conviction; we have been so much celebrated in the pantomimes 
of Dr. Cox, the dreams of Mr. Converse, and the romances of the 
brotherhood in general; that some curiosity is excited to see and 
hear us—wherever we go, within the reach of these worthy per- 
sons labours. This is a great gain ;—the people, by their means 
in part, flock to hear us preach—in order to see and hear, what sort 
of a monster we really are. 2 When they see and hear us, they 
generally go away inclined to believe, that Mr. Converse, Dr. Cox, 
and their fellow labourers, have not todd a/l the truth, nor kept back 
all the falsehood. God, who knows our heart, knows that we try, 
in his strength, to preach the gospel of hisSon; and to do it simply, 
seriously, affectionately, and constantly. So that, if there be people 
thus deluded by the ‘‘Christian Observer” —who are really God’s 
children ; when they hear us, they agree with us; and so, much 
good is done many ways. And even the wicked, see we have 
neither horns, nor hoofs; that we do not breathe fire, nor smell of 
brimstone. 

We are duly sensible of these services: and of course, of their 
being intended. Balaam was not the only hireling set up to curse 
God’s people, who found the curse turned into a blessing, alike 
contrary to his purpose, his wages. and his desire. The cursings 
of the wicked often return upon their own head; but never take 
effect upon the children of God. (Prov. xxvi. 2.) There are false 
prophets, who are as ready to curse as Balaam, as greedy as he of 
the rewards of iniquity, and as fully bent on their personal ends; 
but they have neither his knowledge of the truth, his honesty, nor 
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his dread of God. They curse on, while God by his providence, 
mocks their impotent malice ; and Israel passes on, unharmed of 
their false and bitter reviling. 

Let it be remembered too:—1. That when the Lord permits 
hypocrites, apostates, or the openly profane, to revile his children, 
even when they are overtaken in sin and folly, and how much more 
when they are reviled for truth and duty; he allows them to in- 
dulge the hope, that he will requite them good for such cursing. 
(2 Samuel, xvi. 12.) 2. That such revilers, while they profess great 
love for truth and righteousness (2. Samuel, xvi. 7—8) are never- 
theless most vile and wicked; and are so considered by all the 
righteous. (I Kings, ii. 8.) 3. That God generally brings them at 
last, to open shame, and signa! punishment, notwithstanding their 
long impunity and all their arts and boastings (1 Kings, ii. 44;) thus 
showing that he reigns on earth as well as in heaven. 

A party which has Dr. Cox for its leader in action and opinion, 
and Mr. Converse for its chronicler of passing events—is already 
in the road to inevitable failure and contempt; for the facts on 
which they act will be always incorrectly related—the opinions 
they embrace, generally false, and when meant for true, distorted, 
and their conduct at once extravagant, contradictory, and irreso- 
lute. We thank God, that our church is no longer responsible for, 
nor afflicted by the proceedings of such men; and willingly accept 
the distinction conferred by their hatred and revilings. 

After writing this far, we saw in another copy of Mr. C’s paper, 
an extract from a letter, written by the Rev. J. J. Graff, pastor of 
the churches of Snow Hill and Pitt’s Creek, and member of the 
Lewes (New School) Presbytery ; more recently, a notice in an- 
other No. refusing to publish a letter from the Rev. F. Jacobs, pastor 
of the churches at Princess Ann and Salisbury—which was after- 
wards printed in the Presbyterian. The letter of Mr. Graff except 
a sentence or two, was suppressed by Mr. Converse, who, with 
characteristic meanness and duplicity, weakened as much as pos- 
sible the force of what little he allowed to appear; and which was 
evidently intended to contradict the wicked misstatements of 
‘Lewes,’ endorsed by Mr. Converse, and to bear a true and faith- 
ful witness, equally honorable and due, to Mr. G. and ourself. 
The refusal to publish Mr. Jacobs's letter, was of course natural in 
Mr. C.: since that letter possessed a quality and would have had an 
effect quite incompatible with the tastes and habits, and foreign from 
the wishes of that distinguished editor; viz: it was true, and it 
would have neutralized one portion of that malignity which is the 
constitutional secretion of his journal. 

Qur own experience has convinced us perfectly, that the only 
thing required of the orthodox, by the Semi-Pelagian leaders, in 
order to win their confidence and secure their applause ; is, as our 
friend and brother AsaneL NETTLETON, expresses it, ‘Just to cut 
off your conscience and throw it away.” Just betray the truth, just 
connive at error, just wink at delusion, deception and perfidy ; and 
you are a most liberal, charitable, and enlightened Christian. But 
only be true to the principles you avow, honest in giving them 
prominence and preference, firm in rejecting all attempts at seduc- 
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tion and intimidation, active for the truth and against error; and 
then, the hardest thing is too good to be said, and the worst thing 
too little to be done against you. 

For our parts, we did not choose our lot, but we are perfectly 
content with it. If our Lord and Master is not able to bring us off 
in triumph, we are prepared to fall for him and with him; for our 
minds are fully made up, to take no permit from any of his enemies, 
great or sinall, 





LAW SUITS WITH THE SEMI-PELAGIANS, 


Some of the Pelagians seem to spare no pains to deceive the 
public and keep up the hopes of their deluded followers, in regard 
to the legal posture of their controversy with the Presbyterian 
church. 

At first, they glorified their cause, because the jury had found 
for them; although they knew this finding was a mere echo of the 
instructions of Judge Rogers, and the simple and immediate result 
of those instructions ; and therefore of no more additional weight, 
than twelve repetitions of that Judge’s tirade by himself, would 
have been. Then they exulted in the Judge himself and his de- 
cision ; a Judge and a decision, worthy of the case made, and of 
the men who made it:—but we apprehend, the only instance in 
the history of litigation, where the losing party, tried to defeat the 
legal force of the ultimate decision of a case,—by an outcry got 
up to glorify, an erroneous decision by an inferior tribunal. Then 
followed, the absurd and wicked attempts at deception, founded 
upon the pretence, that as the court above, has made the order for 
a new trial absolute, the party in whose favor it is made is to be 
presumed in error, till the new trial: which is nonsense in every 
conceivable case ; doubly so where the successful party above, is 
defendant below; and trebly so, when the court above decides 
every point in the case, and renders any actual new trial, impossi- 
ble in the nature of things; so that the case whenever it is called 
must be dismissed. 

By the way, we venture to suggest to Dr. Cox, who seems to have 
succeeded to the vacant throne of his party—and through him to 
the ‘“‘counsel learned in the law,” who, Dr. Peters more than in- 
sinuated, was inspired ; how far in any trials that may occur here- 
after, there remains any New School Assembly, in natura rerum ; 
any thing capable of being contemplated in law, as a Presbyterian 
General Assembly at all—on their side of the house; since their 
sect, by a deliberate and uearly unanimous act, have committed 
felo de se, and resolved their Assembly, into a triennial association. 
Unless we greatly err, Dr. Cox and his brethren had such ‘‘a hiatus 
of their wisdom,’ when they did this thing—as not only to show 
they were not Presbyterian in esse, but from thenceforth were not 
sO, even in posse. 

But passing former things by, we find the party greatly delighted 
at present, with the decision of a Vice-Chancellor somewhere in 
New York; who declined erpressly to say which was the truc 
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Assembly: but protected the persons in possession of a particular 
church; who being the majority of the congregation, professing to 
be Presbyterians, and their deeds, and charter requiring no more, 
were allowed to hold on. Now observe the principles here in- 
volved, supposing the case truly stated in the newspapers. 1. The 
Pelagians exult in being allowed to hold on—even when the tri- 
bunals refuse to say a word for their Assembly ; while the orthodox, 
ask only, to have what is theirs, as true Presbyterians. This is 
wonderfully characteristic of both parties. 2. The Pelagians, are 
willing to be Presbyterians of any grade or stamp, so they can hold 
on to the main chance, thereby; just as certain Independents in 
England were ready to be Presbyterians, pro hac vice, to get dame 
Hewley’s legacies. ‘This forces the Pelagians to be orthodox in 
doctrine and sound in practice ; orto lose their ill got funds at last. 
if they are the former, we are all content; if they are not, we shall, 
on the principles of the decree rendered, get all we ask, and more, 
before all is done; either way, we can lose nothing, in any proper 
sense. 5. The decision only goes to show, that a church may be 
obliged by its charter and deeds to be really Presbyterian ; and yet 
not be obliged by the same instruments, to belong to any particular 
General Assembly. This is quite probable; since many of our 
churches, are much older than any General Assembly in this coun- 
try. 4. Or finally—the whole may after all, be another Judge 
Rogers’ affair! [tis clear enough that the Presbyterian chureh, 
has nothing to fear from any suits that may be brought, or any 
judgments that can be rendered; while the Pelagians seem al- 
ready to have reached a condition, in which neither suits nor de- 
cisions can save them from dismemoerment and dispersion. A 
faction beyond the skill of Judge Rogers, may be considered in 
extremis ; though we confess that Dr Cox and Mr. Converse are the 
very men for such a case; and therefore make uo rash prophecies. 
The public knows perfectly well, or ought to know; 1. That, 
all this appeal to the civil tribunals, is the original work of the Semi- 
Pelagian party; and that the orthodox have constantly and in the 
most formal manner protested against it, as unnecessary, unworthy, 
and unchristian. Witness the testimony of all our journals and 
periodicals; the declarations of our leading men; and the acts o1 
our church courts, up to the highest. 2. That the Assembly has 
repeatedly offered, as well before as after the disowning of the Con- 
gregationalists in 1837, aud the secession of the Pelagians in 1838 
—as well before the trial at Nisi Prius, as since the judgment of 
the court in Bank; to compromise all questions of general corporate 
property or claim, or to arbitrate them on terms perfectly fair, just, 
and liberal; and that these proposals have been constant'y despised 
by the Pelagians. 3. That, as to all questions of local property, 
such as those interesting particular congregatious, our General As- 
sembly, and other church courts, have constantly advised, the pri- 
vate, peaceable, and liberal settlement of all such difficulties; and 
as constantly dissuaded, a resort to the courts of law, where it was 
possible to avoid it. These are public and notorious facts. 
May we be permitted to suggest, that as there appears to be a 
general and concerted movement by the Pelagians, to pervert pub- 
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lic sentiment, mislead the general opinion, and disturb our church- 
es; more ought to be done on our part, in the way of defence of 
our cause and exposure of the principles and practices of our re- 


vilers? Is not this a very special, and a somewhat neglected duty 
of our weekly religious newspapers? 





PLENARY INDULGENCE IN RIO DE JANEIRO. 


We are indebted for the Mandement which we publish below, to the 
respected individual whose letter we print in a note.* We received at th 





*Rio pe JANE RO, 6th Juty, 1840, 

Dear Sir:—Throngh the favor of Captain Smith, | have had the perusal of 
several numbers of ‘‘the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine,’’ a work, 
allow me to say, | judge well adapted to the state and signs of the times. There 
is no subject which calls more loudly to all Christians, and specially to all minis- 
tersof the gospel, for a serious and patient investigation, than that of the real merits 
of the great theological points of difference between Protestants and Romanists. 
If there is any danger from the latter, in the United States, it grows out of the 
apparent disinclination of the former to thoroughly examine the authority on which 
their dogmas and custorns rest, and tu follow the same, in all their windings, to the 
full extent of their legitimate bearings. All this, so far as time and circumstances 
will allow, I consider, is a solemn duty which every man owes to himself, to the 
church, his country, and to posterity.. Only let the doctrines, institutions, and 
customs, peculiar to the church of Rome be well! understood, and it is quite cer- 
tain no intelligent good man can renounce the simple, sublime, and heavenly sys- 
tem of the New Testament, for that of Romanism. 

In the following Announcement, which appeared on the 25th inst., in one of the 
daily papers of this city, and which [ take the liberty to strip of its Portuguese, 
and put in an English dress, and forward for your use, is seen a striking and radical 
difference between their mode of saving lost sinners, and that proposed by Jesus 
Christ and his apostles. ‘The East and West are not more distant—no, nor yet 
heaven and hell. By the one, we are saved by the application of a strange com- 
pound ‘‘ of the merits of Christ and of his saints, of our dispositions and our works. 
By the other, we are saved simply and alone “‘ by grace through faith, and that 
not of ourselves, it is the gift of God.’’ Repentance towards God and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, is one of the most prominent doctrines of the Christian system. 
The Bible and the fathers are full of it. One can hardly read a chapter of the 
sacred volume, particularly the New Testament, or a sermon, or letters of the 
early Christian writers, without meeting it, either directly cr indirectly repeated. 
But every man, who has paid any proper attention to this subject, knows that faith 
has comparatively little place in the Romish system. 

May I, dear Sir, most sincerely bid you God-speed. Go on, in the name of 
the Lord, go on in your great and good work. Let your light shine—be the salt of 
the earth—the city on the hill. Let your late unexauipled trial, prosecuted with an 
ability and a perseverance truly appalling, and which nothing but truth and justice 
could have encountered with triumphant success, animate your well directed zeal 
and talents in behalf of the suffering cause of the bleeding Lamb. Tell the churches, 
tell the whole world, that at however many pontificals men inay assist, however 
many cathedrals they may visit, however many penances they may fulfil, however 
many auricular confessions they may make, however many more absolutions they 
may obtain, however many popish indulgences— though plenary—they may have 
sent in letters from the Vatican, however many holy wars they may inlistin, how- 
ever many pilgrimages they may make to Jerusalem, Rome, Meca, or to any 
other place,and however many other things they may have and do, equally useless 
and foolish, as any of these; ‘‘ without faith it is impossible to please God’’—*‘He 
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same time, the Portuguese original of the document, in the Diario Do Rio 
De Janeiro, of June 25, 1840; butas the translation is literal, it seems un- 
necessary to re-print the Portuguse, 

Our readers will see from this sample, that all the folly, error, and blas- 
phemy of the church of Rome, are not only perpetuated, in our day, but 
tranferred to our hemisphere. The extraordinary defence set up for popery» 
by ignerant and faithless Protestants, who seek an excuse for their deadness 
to truth, and indifference to error, in pretended changes and ameliorations 
in Papism ; finds here a simple and conclusive exposure. Would te God 
that men were but half as open to unpalitable truth, as they are to seduc- 
live lies. 


D. Manuel do Monte Rodrigues de Araujo, by the mercy of God, and 
of the Holy Apostolic See, bishop of Kio de Janeiro, of the Council 
of His Majesty the Emperor, and his Chief Chaplain, etc. elc. 


Ir is the custom of the church, most dear children, for important 

reasons, to open its treasures, which are those of the merits of 
Jesus Christ and his saints, and from this precious wealth, fruit of 
the Redeemer’s blood, to apply a part to satisfy the penances which 
we owe to God, for our sins, with which we have offended him. 
The mercy of the church, charitable and compassionate mother, 
and the necessity which the faithful-have of her helps, on the one 
hand; and on the other, the power which she has received from 
her Divine Spouse to bind and to uuloose, under the promise of her 
judgments being ratified in heaven, and the constant practice of 
the same from the times of the apostles, authorize this use of indu!- 
gences, which according to the dogmatic definition of the last 
general council, is very useful, and wholesome to Christian people. 
Faithful to this use, and in testimony of his paternal solicitude to- 
wards all the sheep of the Christian fold, and of his singular favor 
towards us, who are the least of bishops, his holiness, the reigning 
pontiff, Gregory XVI., has granted by his letters directed to us in 
the form of a brief, (de breve, ) of the 24th of Dec. last, plenary in- 
dulgence to those who shall devoutly assist at our first pontifical, 
and at the solemn blessing, which we shall afterwards give, and 
which we design to do on the 29th of this month, in the cathedral, 
church and imperial chapel of this court: or shall visit devoutly on 
this day, the refered church. 

We then, most dear children, announce to you in the language 
of St. Paul to the Ephesians, that tous has been given the grace to 
preach the unsearchable riches of Christ. Yes, the remission of all 
the penalties which, until this day, you owe to Divine Justice, 





that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; and he that believeth not shall be 
damned,’’ ‘*and to him that worketh is the reward not reckoned of grace, but of 
deb:—but to him that worketh not, but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, 
his faith is counted for righteousness. 
With Christian respect, 
I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours, &c., 
Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge, 2 JusTIN SPAULDING, 
Baltimore. 4 
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offended by your sins, and which would be imposed upon you, if 
the ancient penitential canons were enforced; the pardon of all 
the penances which you have failed to perform through your sins, 
or which you have imperfectly fulfilled: a perfect reconciliation 
with God, the dispositions and works being supposed of which we 
shall speak; it is such, that, provided this terrible moment had 
arrived, you would pass to heaven in the same manner, as the new 
baptised infant, and the adult, whose sins had been all narrowly 
searched out: and this we are able to obtain both from the judg- 
ments (juisos) of God and the promises of the Redeemer; Quod- 
cumque solveris super terram, erit solutum in'celis, behold here what 
we in Christ’s stead announce to you, and as his. though unworthy, 
embassador, Pro Christo legatione fungemus. Reconciliament Deo. 

The dispositions and works which are necessary to merit so 
great a good, since according to the eternal word, the kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, and those who do violence are those who take 
il, are, besides devout assistance at the pontifical, and the blessing, 
Or visit at the cathedral, the spirit of true penance, contrition for 
sin, confession and sacramental communion, pious prayers to God 
for the harmony of Christian princes, extirpation of heresies, and 
the exaltation of holy mother church. 

But these works are so easy of execution, that we persuade our- 
selves, that there will not be a Christian there who will not feel 
himself enflamed with desires to practice them, in view of the 
inestimable good which they secure to us. One would be able 
te say, though in a different sense from that of the royal prophet, 
speaking of the Israelites, that in the present case we have obtain- 
ed for a small price, and almost without any trouble, possession of 
heaven, our desired country: Pro nihilo habuerunt.terram desider- 
abilem. Notwithstanding it is our duty, as a minister, with Which 
we are charged, to beseech, and exhort all our sheep, who may be 
profited by this grace, that they prepare themselves to receive it 
worthily, certain that it will be in proportion to their dispositions, 
So that, the greater your repentance shall be for your sins, the 
greater will be the abundance of Divine grace: the more you shall 
love God, the more you sha!l be pardoned, and the greater your 
resolution and perseverance in virtue shall be, the more secure will 
be your calling to glory. Therefore grow in grace and in the knowl- 
edge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Sunow to him be glory, 
as even in the day of eternity. Amen. 

Aud that it may come to the knowledge of all, we command that 
the reverend parsons of this city, immediately on their receiving 
this our order, publish it in the accustomed form. Given at the 
palace da Conceigao do Rio de Janeiro, under eur sign and seal 
of ourarms, this 16th of June, 1840. Manuel, bispo Capellao-nior. 

The Secretary of the bishopric, father Jos@ Antonio da Silva 
Chaves. 

The command, which your Most Rev'd Excellency has had the 
goodness to issue, publishing plenary indulgence on the 29th of 
June, of the current year, on the occasion of the first pontufical in 
he cathedral and impertal chapel. 

For your Rev’d Excellency to see and sign. 
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ALLOCUTION OF HIS DIVINE MAJESTY, POPE GREGORY XVI. ON 
THE TROUBLES IN SPAIN. 


Extracts from the address of the pope, held in secret consistory, 
February 1, 1836. 


‘VENERABLE BreTHREN.—The evils which in the beginning of 
our pontificate invaded the Church, having in no respect diminish- 
ed; but have, on the contrary, continued to increase so much, 
that they will not suffer us to repress the pain with which we are 
afflicted. You know in what state the affairs of the Church are in 
the kingdom of Portugal, as we have often complained, in the pres- 
ence of this assembly, of the injuries done to it, and the heinous 
crimes perpetrated against its power and liberty. O, cruel state of 
things! utterly unworthy of that people whose boast it was to 
obey kings distinguished by the title of Most Faithful! After our 
repeated expostulations, there has been no cessation from the flagi- 
tious attempts against the Church, nor any reparation made for 
the injuries done to the whole Catholic world. Men utterly desti- 
tute of probity have intruded themselves into the government of 
the Church, and who have never been exceeded in audacity and 
crime, have pretended to possess a power which did not belong to 
them, and, under the pain of anathema, interdicted all communion 
with this Apostolic Seat—He whom we sent to represent us in 
Spain, was productive of no utility. The censorship of books 
was In part withdrawn from the bishops, and an appeal allowed 
from their sentence to a lay tribunal. The abolition of monaste- 
ries, the tranference of their estates to the treasury, the expulsion 
of parish priests, the interdiction to the bishops of appointing 
clergymen to holy orders. All these things, of the blackest de- 
scription, could no longer be endured by the holiness of our apos- 
tolic ministry, and we therefore determined on commanding our 
venerable brother the archbishop of Nice to quit Spain, which he 
has done some months ago. We highly reprobate the foresaid de- 
crees, and pronounce them altogether null and invalid. On the re- 
turn of the solemn commemoration of that sacred day in which the 
Virgin Mother of God entered the temple to place in it the only 
begotten Son of the heavenly Father, the angel of the Testament, 
the peaceful King, so long expected on earth, we vehemently ex- 
hort you, the sharers of our grief, to approach her supplicatingly, 
and joining in prayer with us, implore her aid in the afflicuons of 
the Church, that through her,’ to whom it belongs to destroy all 
heresies, our differences being removed, the daughter of Sion, 
when peace has been restored, may lay aside her grief, may throw 
away her filthy rags, and clothe herself in the raiment of rejoicing.” 
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BRITISH CIVILIZATION, 
No. IV. 
Sketch of the House of Cemmons. 


A man’s first feeling, on leaving the house after a great debate, 
would be one of disappointment. With his mind full of historical 
recollections, he expected an intellectual treat. He looked, per- 
haps, for something like the eloquence of Pitt or Burke, for some- 
thing of the passionate excitement once produced by the contests 
of those noble intellects. But he finds that the House of Com- 
mons is no longer a school and a battle-field for orators, statesmen, 
and constitutional lawyers. It has become “‘ practicai’? and sneers 
at all lofty ideas and abstract doctrines. 

See the House of Commons when crammed on a grand debate 
night! The building itself is a facsimile of a Methodist chapel on 
a large scale, only that instead of pews placed transversely, three 
or four rows of seats, covered with green leather, line the house on 
either side. At one end of the house is the gallery appropriated 
to the fourth estate reporters; at the other end is a larger one, for 
the accommodation of strangers admitted by a member’s order, or 
by the special permission of the speaker, in which latter case they 
are allowed to take their station in a portion of the gallery, in front 
of, and divided from the rest, where they can see and hear much 
better than above. 

There are two other galleries running the length of the house on 
each side, and communicating with Bellamy’s. Probably their 
proximity to this celebrated place of refreshment may be one reason 
why they are chosen by members as a domitory towards the close 
of the evening. 

Under the gallery appropriated to the press is the Speaker’s chair, 
which is set into an enormous high niche-like erection, surmounted 
by the arms of England. We will, if you please, reader, imagine 
ourselves perched on this same Speaker’s chair, that we may calmly 
observe the elements of the great mass of buzz and confusion be- 
fore us. 

That enormous parallelogrammatic embankment of wood-work, 
covered with green leather, and ornamented with crimson books 
and brass railings, which runs into about one-fourth of the length 
of the house, is what is technically called ‘the table.’ The exag- 
gerated brass curtain pole, with a crown at the top, that lies on the 
end of the table, is the speaker’s mace—the celebrated ‘‘ bauble” 
of Cromwell. The tall, gaunt-looking man, with a court dress and 
queue, who stands down at the bar, chatting so familiarly with the 
members, is Sir William Gossett, the Sergeant-at-Arms. When- 
ever the Speaker enters or leaves the house on a visit to the Lords, 
this mace is borne before him by Sir William, and you may judge 
of its weight, by the fact that it is with some difficulty he can pre- 
serve that staid, stately pace which so well becomes his silk stock- 
ings and sword. This table is, you see, covered with books and 
papers. They are the notice and order-books of the House, In which 
members enter their notices of motion, &c.; the journals of the 
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House; some petitions; and some bills that are to be discussed (if 
possible) to-night. There is not the slightest chance of their com- 
ing on, however; for on these field nights all is party and passion. 
The table serves all the purposes of a rostrum aiso, as the leading 
speakers stand forward and rest upon it while speaking. When a 
bad argument wants clenching, they thump the table, and the party 
cheer. 

Of the six hundred and fifty-eight members who constitute the 
House of Commons, not more than one hundred and fifty can be 
considered as regular attendants, and of these there are not more 
than forty or fifty who take the trouble to inquire into the measures 
that are introduced, and to perform the substantial business of legis- 
lation. Lord John Russel as leader. and Sir Robert Peel as direct- 
or, of the House, of course attend regularly when any business of 
importance is coming on. Indeed, they are never absent during 
the whole of an evening, except those which are sometimes char- 
itably given up to what are technically called the ‘little goes’’— 
that is, members who would burst if they had not some field-nights 
to talk of their little fussy measures. Nothing can exceed the dul- 
ness of the proceedings on these occasions. 

Far different, however, is the scene on the great party debate 
nights. The first night’s debate commences with the speech of the 
mover, which from his having no opportunity to indulge in person- 
alities, is generally dry and uninteresting. From the close of this 
speech to about ten or eleven o’clock, the benches are almost de- 
serted. Members are all gone to dinner; and it has frequently 
happened that the house, even on the trial-night of a session, has 
been in danger of being ‘‘counted out,” from there not being forty 
members present. At about ten o’clock, however, they begin to 
drop in, and by eleven the house is comparatively full, unless on 
the division night, when it is crowded to suffocation. At this hour 
it is that the ‘‘ great guns’’ condescend to issue their thunders, for 
they disdain an earlier hour and a less excited auditory. The scene 
then becomes animated in the extreme. If the speaker be a good 
party tactician, like Sir Robert Peel, Lord J. Russel, Lord Stanley, 
or Mr. Shiel, he commands that excitable multitude as the winds 
command the waves,—now calming them in the stillness of expect- 
ancy, now rousing them into deafening roars, such as might awake 
their illustrious precursors in the neighboring monuments. But it 
is on a division night, after a three or four days’ debate, that the 
House of Commons is seen in its glory, or rather, if truth must be 
spoken, in its shame. On such an occasion all the young and un- 
ruly members must be at their posts. In all imaginable, and cer- 
tainly in many unmentionable, places are to be ferretted out, the 
representatives of the legislative wisdom of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. The whippers-in know every member’s favourite haunt 
better than (sometimes) he knows it himself. The prospects of a 
party for a whole session depend upon the chance of missing a few 
of these individuals in their exalted state of conviviality ; and what 
must be the agonies of those devoted individuals on either side, on 
whom rests the responsibility of bringing up these erratic voters to 
the poll! The decided prevalence of white kid gloves and full 
dress, marks the general character of the occupations of the more 
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juvenile of our legislators on these most important nights of the 
session. If the division occurs on an opera night, all these evi- 
dences of senatorial application and cogitation on the affairs of 
the nation are multiplied an hundred fold. Between twelve and 
one, these spruce-looking young gentlemen hurry down to the 
house to add to the other excitements of the night, by joining in 
the ‘‘row’’ which invariably takes place on these occasions. ‘Take 
an instance. Itis an understood rule that no member shall obstruct 
the passage into the house at what is called the bar. Because this 
is the rule, the space between the bar and the door is always crowd- 
ed with members, who keep up a cross-fire of jokes or of cheers, 
and thus add to the general confusion. This gives the Radical and 
Irish members an opportunity to vociferate, in a sort of barking 
chorus, ‘* Bar!” ‘* Bar!” Bar!’ ‘*BAR!” (The last in a towering 
rage.) —This is as much as to say, ‘‘ We know you cannot get seats, 
but we will not allow you to stand there.’’ The objects of this tor- 
menting do not attempt to stir, but answer it by equally loud cries 
of ‘‘divide!’”’ ‘* divide!’ well Knowing that the other party would 
let them stand there all night rather than lose the opportunity of 
firing off one of their twenty-four-pounders. At length, when the 
thing has grown to such an intolerable nuisance that even Lord 
John or Sir Robert cannot be heard, the Speaker interposes, and 
obtains something like a cessation of the riot; but sometimes not 
until he has called in the aid of the sergeant-at-arms, who pushes, 
and punches, and drives these refractory ones about, much asa 
policeman drives about the children and weak-looking men ina 
crowd. 

But not yet has the grand climax of uproar arrived. There are 
a few men in the house who never can be taught, that however 
important they may have been on the hustings, they are here non- 
entities. They will also never learn that on such a might asthe one 
we have attempted to describe, the House is a theatre, in which 
each great performer has his allotted part, to the exclusion of all 
minor actors. Accordingly when one of the leading orators sits 
down, and the House expects its allotted opponent to rise, some 
Mr. Pryme, or Sir Charles Grey, rises in solemn stupidity to sledge- 
hammer his conclusions upon the writhing auditors. Then it is 


we hear— 
‘«* On all sides, from innumerable tongues, 
A dismal universal hiss, the sound 


Of public scorn!’’*— 


No, not a hiss, because hissing is unparliamentary; but a multi- 
tudinous roar of every other kind of noise of which the human 
voice is capable. The heavy infantry on either side maintain a 
regular cannonade of ** divide, divide, divide, divide!’ At each 
discharge, the obstinate individual on his legs swells himself into 
increased pugnacity, thinks of his constituents, and remembers 
that he was at the head of the poll. He will be heard! Folding 
his arms a-kimbo and looking heroic, he casts a sneer of ineffable 
contempt around upon the convulsed spectators, to whom the fun 
is ecstatic. His first word isthe signal foruniversal uproar. Rising 
avove the deep roar of the more parliamentary exclamations, you 
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will now hear a shrill ‘‘ cocka-doodle-doo!’’—* boo-hoo-hoo-hoo!” 
—and now a “‘miau-miau”’’ Nay, we have even heard yells, hoot- 
ings, whistlings, and imitations of the braying of adonkey. Well 
did Lord Brougham describe such a scene, when in the House of 
Commons himself, by saying that it more resembled a menagerie 
than a deliberative assembly. Amidst this combined uproar the 
obstinacy of the pertinacious speaker at last gives way, and he is 
rewarded by a burst of derisive cheers from the exulting victors. 
After such a glorious scene of excitement the House cannot be 
persuaded to listen to more than a closing speech. The division 
takes place. The announcement is usually received by one party 
with tremendous cheers, and by the other with sulky indifference. 
The house is soon empty ; - the coach-stands on the way to Charing 
Cross are rapidly cleared, and in a quarter of an hour the scene of 
so much confusion Is as silent as its neighbour the Abbey. 





{(S-NOTICES, RECEIPTS, ACCOUNTS, ANSWERS TO LETTERS, WC. 


From Jury 16, ro ServreMBER 15.—Rev. Samuel D. Campbell $5, for ’39 
and ’40, and direction changed from Brandon, Miss., to Lexington, Va.—J. F. 
Townsend, Esq., inclosing $25, for two sets of the first five vols. of the Magazine, 
bound, for Dr. Breckett, of Edisto, and Mr. McCants of Wadmalaw, which have 
been sent as directed, and the bill of lading to Wm. Lawton Charleston, 8. C.: 
the Magazine has been regularly sent to Dr. Breckett, since his name was added 
to our list, directed to the care of Legare & Shaer, Charleston, where we presume 
the missing numbers remain, or in the Charleston P.O., or if not, we will sapply 
them as far as possible, on being informed which are wanting; Mr. McCants, if 
our books are correct, is indebted only for °39 and *40, for subscription.—P. M. 
Madisonville, La., for the representives of 8. H. H., Esq., who is deceased; and 
the P. M. of Russel Place, 8. C. for the representives of Ur. D. G., who 1s also 
dead; to discontinue both copies, and send our bills, which have been done; our 
sympathies are offered to the afflicted, whom our departed patrons have left behind 
them; let us all try to live, as we shall wish we had done, when we come to die.— 
Samuel Kirk, Baltimore street, name added from August. 


A rew MemsBers of the Second Presbyterian congregation in Baltimore, 
determining to offer to the counsel of their Pastor, in his late trial for libel, a token 
of their sense of the manner in which they had acquitted themselves on an occasion 
so full of interest, on so many accounts ; put into the hands of a committee, such 
asum of money (about $400) as appeared to them neither below nor above, the 
proper mark, when the object was, not to reward services, but to express a senti- 
ment; which was expended in purchasing some very beautiful articles of silver 
plate, the manufacture of Mr. Kirk, of Baltimore street; which were presented 
with a suitable expression of the object, in letters from the Committee, to JoHN 
JORDAN CRITTENDEN and WILLIAM ScHLEY, Esqrs.; and with suitable 
inscriptions upon the plate itself. ‘This, like the action of the Session, and after- 
wards of the Congregation, and then of the Trustees—so now of the people indi- 
vidually—has been unsolicited, unsuggested. It is all the free, spontaneous, gen- 
erous, cordial, affectionate manifestation of the real feelings and opinions of one 
of the largest and most intelligent congregations in the republic. As it regards the 
papal contioversy, these are signs worthy to be remembered; as a motive to fidel- 
ity on the part of the ministers of Christ, they are still more impressive; and 
as personal and incontrovertible manifestations on the part of those who are eye- 
witnesses of all the facts, they furnish the most affecting and overwhelming de- 
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monstration of the character and acts of a libeller, as well as those of his 
persecutors, open and concealed ‘The correspondence between the Commit- 
tee and Messrs. Crittenden and Schley, like a former one between those gentle- 
men and the Trustees of the church, and like a multitude of testimonies, similar m 
kind; we have not felt it to be decorous to publish, without a greater nececessity 
for so doing, than has yet appeared to exist. 


The number of our Magazine, for August, directed to ‘‘ Henry Stiles, Farming- 
ton P. O., Cecil Co., Md.,’’ returned through the post office, without other notice 
or superscription, than our address; which is buta small compensation for the work 
sent to him since January, 1835; and yet, if our accounts are correct, it is all we 
have received'—James Aiken, Leakesville, N. C., $5, for 1840 and °41, inclosed 
in a letter full of kindness and encouragement; which we should be glad to show 
to Mr. Stiles above named.—Thomas D. King, Oak!and College, Miss., name ad- 
ded from March last, and $3 paid.—P. M. at Phelps, N. Y., for Judah Paddock, 
who returns the number for August—*‘ will not take it out of the office;’’ wiltal 
man, must have his own way.—The direction of Rev. B. M. Smith changed from 
Danville to Waynesborough, Va., the numbers written for sent, without charge: 
and shall be happy to see the work spoken of, fully under way, and that very soon. 
—Wnmin. M. Tate, Staunton, Va., name added from May, 40, $2,50, for one year 
paid, and back numbers sent.—Justin Spaulding, Rio de Janeiro, South America, 
name added from January, 1840, and back numbers sent; we are obliged greatly 
by the letter and translation of Mr. S. (which we have published); and beg him 
to use our pages as a medium of communication with the American public. We 
assure him that any information he may have to impart about the region where 
God has cast his Jot, will be deeply interesting to us here. Indeed we consider 
the foreign matter with which our pages are frequently adorned, amongst the best 
they contain. 


FaTHER MATTHEWs’ temperance operations in Ireland have made a great stir, 
both in the old and new world. And the faithful, in this country, are beginning 
to understand the operation, and act accordingly. We have seen through the affair 
from the beginning; and were some times amused and some times pained at the 
gullibility of the temperance operators in both hemispheres. ‘There is a certain 
madness in all bigotry. ‘The abolitionists have been foolish enough to court the 
papists, for a long time past; and the teetotallers are now at it. ‘They and all 
others who go shares with the whore of Babylon, will get for their share, contempt 
and shame,—By the best and most recent information, Father Matthews’ accounts 
stand thus: three millions have taken the pledge; at a shilling each, for a medal, 
or button, that costa penny a dozen; sixpence, for a certificate of membership; 
sixpence for a ribbon, as a badge; and a pledge of a penny a week, during life, 
for masses. ‘Total, in our currency, for the three millions—$1,500,000, cash in 
hand; and $3,000,900 per annum, continually. 4/1 this for the spread of pop- 
ery. To which superadd the physical force created, by the organization of 
papism throughout Great Britain, under the name of temperance!! In this 
country the charges are fifty cents, in hand on joining; and a cent a week after- 
wards. Certainly it is a good thing, for the deluded victims of priestcraft to stay 
sober; but whether it be good in Protestants to approve an outrage, at once so 
gross and so dangerous, is another question. 


J. D. Jones, Esq. , Princess Anne, Somerset Co., Md., name added from Sept.: 
and W. W. Handy, Fsq., of same place, paid $2,50, for one year, beginning with 
July.—Samuel McKorkle, Esq., of Lynchburg, Va., sends us $5, one half to his 
own credit, and the other to that of Miss Sarah Jones of that place.—Samuel 
Taylor, of New York city, discontinaes his subscription.—Rev. R. W. Dunlap’s 
direction changed from St. Augustine, Florida, to Columbia, Pa.—Rev. J. D. 
Paxton, Shelbyville, Ky., $3, and name added from September.—Magazine 
heretofore sent to Wm. Naylor, Esq., of Romney, Va., stopped; he having de- 
parted this life: account sent as directed. Mr. N. was an aged man, and had lived 
for the greater part of his life, in the region where he died;—into which he was 
an early adventurer, and of whose interests, moral and physical, no more devoted 
or enlightened advocate survives him. An honest lawyer, a well educated gentle- 
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